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Property of the Southwest Society, A. I. A. 
Tue MADONNA OF THE RING. 


An “Old Master,” secured (with the “Caballeria Collection”) by the Southwest Society 
for the projected Southwest Museum. Dates from about 1670; size 37x28 inches. 
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OLD ART IN CALIFORNIA. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


ERTAINLY it isn’t every day that a community 
in the United States can capture, and entail as 
a public heritage forever, a collection of ven- 
erable paintings all intimately connected with 
its history for nearly 150 vears—and all of a 


] 


romantic association and record 


whose fame is 





world-wide. Indeed, such a chance probably 
never before befell an “American” community at all—and if 
in the dark it may have befallen, it pretty certainly was never 
before “nailed.” But Southern California has had that chance 
—and has not allowed it to elude. It has secured such a collec- 





tion of historic canvases of its very own as no other city or 
section in the United States can show. 

The Southwest Society of the Archacological Institute of 
America has already—though now barely entering the third 
quarter of its first year—accomplished several things important 
in the severe historic sense. Its collection and transcription of 
the old folk songs of California and the Southwest is not only 
the most important undertaking, probably, ever attempted by 
any society of the Institute in its first year; it bids fair, in the 
consummation, to rank as the most far-reaching work in this 
line ever done. It will be, unless all plans fail (and none have 
failed yet) the most elaborate record of folk-songs anywhere. 

The society has done several things of serious consequence ; 
but perhaps among them all nothing of more general interest 
than its achievement on behalf of the Southwest Museum, which 
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it expects to establish in this city in the coming year. Its pur- 
chase of the wonderful “Palmer-Campbell” archaeological col- 
lection has already been noted. 

A few weeks ago the Society secured the “Caballeria Collec- 
tion” of forty-four books from the old libraries of the Fran- 
ciscan Missions of California, and thirty-four oil paintings, 
which hung in these Missions priov to the “Secularization” of 
1834. Few persons suspect how much of old art—and of se- 
rious art as well as ancient—there was in the Golden State be- 
fore the coming of Americans; and this collection makes a rather 
surprising showing in this line. Out of the thirty-four pictures 
no less than sixteen antedate the vear 1700; and several are well! 


along in their third century. 














Property of the Southwest Soctety, A. 1. 


(Painted about 1800, Spain; 24x18 inches.) 


It is well known to the historical student that the missionary- 
ing done in California aroused a perfect flame of enthusiasm not 
only in Mexico but in Spain. When the Apostle of California, 
Fray Junipero Serra, set forth to the spiritual conquest of “New” 
California—that is, our present State—all the earlier Missions 
of the peninsula contributed in the way of church furniture— 
articles for the altar, crucifixes, vestments and saints. Directly, 
also, the congregations of Mexico (which were already old in 
1769), and the faithful in Spain, began to send choice treasures 
to the new Missions among the Gentiles. The same thing had 
taken place on a larger scale in the evangelization of the( then) 
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THE NAZARENE. 


(Painting of about 1820 on an ancient canvas; 12x 
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larger and more important country 





of Mexico, to which the king him- 


gifts, and wealthy 


self sent priceless 


idalgoes as much: so that there 


are still in Mexico original Murillos 





and other Old Masters, to say noth- 
ing of priceless articles of other 


sorts. 





The land expedition for the 
founding of the California Missions 
in 1769 (and with this, Father 
Serra himself came)brought a great 
e smaller articles neces 


sary for the servic of the church; 





Property of the Sor sf but the larger articles were trans- 


THE Cre ported by the sea expedition. 
eee > It will be remembered that the 
i soldiers who acconmpanit | Fray 
pero wer the Catalonian volunteers. I had searched 
in vain for hints, pictorial or textual, of the uniform of these 
pioneer soldiers of California; but in the Caballeria collection 


there j me little painting by a very competent hand (done in 


some Ci of Catalonia) showing the volunteer in his uniform ? 


ready to vo lo t] wars, and rece iving his father’s ble ssing. lor 
California records, this little sketch itself is worth the price 
the whole collectior it dates, apparently, from about the 
ization of California—nai ely about 150 years 
er | ure by the same artist is shown one of the 
ost familiar phases of the life the Catalonian volunteer left 
behind, namely, “Sunday in the Fonda.” Here in thi old-fash 
ed tavern are seen the Catalan peasants in their Sunday dress 
the facing figure showing graphically that famous cap, the 
barratina de Cat i r 
eral paintings of this collection are rank chromo-like af- 
irs, which were new 7O years ago—and as bad as new. but q 


there is a much larger number of pictures that even in their 


crudity have high associations and value, not only tor the artist 


but for the historias Every student will remember that when 
Fathers | b nd Somera, in August, 1771, came up to found 


the Mission San Gabriel (on the “River of Earthquakes” a few 
niles southwest of the present familiar Mission) they were met 
by a mob of angry Indians who opposed their attempt. ‘There- 


upon, as recorded by the first “personally conducted” historian 
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of California, Fray Francisco 
Palou, companion and biographer 
of Serra, “one of the fathers drew 
forth a canvas with the image of 
Nuestra Senora de los Dolores 





(Our Lady of Sorrows) and put 
it forth in sight of the barbarians; 
but hardly had he done so when 
all of them, overcome by the 
vision of so handsome a Simul- 
acrum, threw to the earth their 
bows and arrows: the two cap- 
tains running hastily to lay at the 








feet of the sovereign queen the 


Property of the Southwest . 
Society, A. 1. A. necklaces which they wore at 
NUESTRA SENORA DEL CARMEN, their necks as a token of their 
(Painted in Mexico about 1700; “= i el ~—— 
ene ee ness ee highest appreciation—manifest- 


ing by this action the peace which 
they wished to make with our people” (Palou, “Vida,” p. 130). 
From the voluminous “Noticias” of the same author, page 47, 
we learn that this oil painting of our Lady of Sorrows had been 
brought up from Mexico by the sea expedition of 1769, on the 
pilot-boat “San José;” but we know no more of its previous his- 
tory. By the texture of its canvas, the pattern of its stretcher, 
the technic of its painting, and other tokens, it was beyond ques- 
tion done in Spain prior to 1700; and no doubt it was brought 
over to Mexico as a gift to some of the Missions there, and thence 
contributed to the “New Establishments” in California. Beyond 
reasonable question, this historic canvas is now in the possession 
of the Southwest Society. This painting of Our Lady of the 
Seven Sorrows was originally in the Mission of San Gabriel; was 
pillaged from there about 1834 in the Secularization; was pur- 
chased a generation ago, from some heir or assign of the pillager, 
by the late Father Bot, for a great many years pastor of this 
Mission; and from him was secured many years back by the 
owner of the Caballeria collection. It has, perhaps, more inti- 
mate historical association with California than any other pict- 
ure in the collection, though otherwise it is by no means nearly 
so valuable as many others. The Mission itself, by the way— 
in whose foundation it plays so important a part—was founded 
on the birthday of the Virgin, September 8, 1771. 
While many paintings in this collection were indubitably done 
in Spain, there are several which, beyond reasonable doubt, were 


executed in Mexico—some by Spaniards, removed to the New 
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Property of the Southwest Soctety, A. 1. A 
No. 3. SANTA FrtomMeENa (?) 
(Painted in Spain about 1050; 27x36 inches.) 


























1/.A Propert (the Southwest Society, A. 1. A 





Tue Horty Fam DANIEL IN THE Lions’ DEN 
(Painted in Spain S25; 26x32 s.) (Painted in Spain about 1780; 26x36 inches.) 
\ ( ssibly s by the generation of Mexican artists 
sprang romptly after the Conquest. The paint- 
c uestra S el Carmen (Our Lady of Mount Carmel), 
ng ( from not later than the year 1700, is one of those 
st cert: Vy exe lin Mexico. It represents the Virgin 
i . purgatory—the specific office of Our 
| ( r ‘ 

fhe queen and saint pictured in illustration number 5—prob- 
ly S tes from somewhere about 1680; was 
pi ( Spain; and is a very interesting typical portrait, evi 
collec ! e two paintings of Santa Teresa (St 
lherese ) Hlustration number 6 is of the latter part of the 
. ee Ce rv, b s far more advanced in its decay than 
1 ther picture in the collection. The canvas possibly was 
s good ¢ s usual; or it may have been devoured by 
‘ ( which was unquestionably very poor 
\ f this dilapidation to the canvas can be guessed by the 
engt go: put ( ylight can be seen twe nty fold through 
every square il s painting (like some others in the col 
ecto! Wl ive 1 be mounted on a seasoned panel of wood. 
Phis “Santo ny, before the Secularization, in the Mission of 
Sar tonio de Padua. ‘The other painting of the same saint 

0. 7 , although about contemporary, 1s very well prese rved. 
fhe rude painting—without much question done in Mexico 
before 1680—of Nuestra Sefiora de los Afligidos (Our Lady of 

. 
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a 


the Afflicted), No. 8, may reasonably be presumed to have been 
one of the offerings collected in Mexico for the California Mis- 
sions, by the mother of that great enterprise, the Franciscan 
College of San Fernando, Mexico. 

A very old and fairly meritorious picture of the crucifixion 
came into this collection from the possession of Don Jose de la 
Rosa, the first printer in California—mwhose remarkable post- 
humous contribution to the folk songs of his adopted State has 
already been mentioned. Here is one of the astounding anach- 
ronisms at which medieval artists seemed as little to balk as do 
the New York illustrators of today, who never succeed in draw- 
ing a deer with its horns “right side out.” This painting shows 
not only the crucifixion with the Madgalen weeping at the foot 
of the cross, but St. Francis of Assisi personally present at 
Calvary! Its colors, more than its serious age, make it impos- 
sible for half-tone reproduction. 

The St. Cecilia, of the seventeenth century and of European 
execution (No. 9), ranks much higher in art; but owing to some 
fault in the medium is very badly marred by the flaking of the 
pigments from the canvas. 

In every Catholic church everywhere (broadly speaking) there 
is some picture of St. Jerome translating the Bible. In this col- 
lection this familiar theme is represented by a large painting 
(No. 10) done in broad strokes, but not without skill, and evi- 
dently of the late seventeenth century. 

Another painting which once hung on the walls of that now 


superb ruin, the Mission of San Antonio de Padua, is the large 


canvas which represents Mary Magdalen renouncing the world 




















Property of the Southwest Society, A. I. A. Property of the Southwest Society, A. I. A. 
THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. No. 10. St. JERoME TRANSLATING THE BIBLE. 
(Painted in Spain about 1825; 26x34 inches. (Painted in Spain in the 17th Century; 24x36 inches.) 
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(No. 11). It is of a late year in the seventeenth century, and sug- 
gests that it was done by some Spanish artist in Mexico. 

One of the most universal of the saints is St. Anthony—and in 
this collection there are no less than three valuable canvases 
which represent him. The oldest (whose colors make it 
impossible to be reproduced), dates from very early in the Six- 
teen Hundreds, and was probably done in Mexico, though not by 
a native born. It was purchased many years ago of the famous 
Father Ambris, of the Mission of San Antonio de Padua. <A 
larger painting of the same saint, dating from later in the same 
century, and once in possession of San Miguel Mission, is not 


much more than a sketch; but a sketch of unquestioned power 








Property of the Southwest Soctety, A, 1. A. Property of the Southwest Soctety, A. I. A. 
No. 13. SAN ANTONIO. No 7. SANTA TERESA. 
(Painted in Spain before 1700; (Painted in Spain about 1690; 
24x32 inches.) 24x32 inches. 


(illustration number 12). Of about the same date as the latter, 
of about equivalent technic, and of a very quaint interest, is the 
St. Anthony shown in illustration number 13—the saint evi- 
dently a portrait of one of the younger missionaries, and the 
pith of the picture being that curious naiveté so common in an 
age when burgomasters and princes had their pictures painted in 
the resemblance of a holy man—the unmistakable likeness of the 
Christ-Child to the saint. This painting hung, until the general 
pillage of secularization, in the Mission of San Juan Capistrano. 

A much younger school of Spanish art is represented by a 
number of paintings in this collection—some of them visibly 
touched by French influence; and some by German and some by 
Italian. Several of these were brought over from Spain a gen- 
eration ago by Father Bot of San Gabriel. The daughter of 
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Herodias bringing the head 
f John the Baptist on a 
charger: a rather Frenchy 
and rather able portraiture 
of lacob’s n eeting with 


Rachel: a mechanical and 


chro ) ‘ copy of some 
(prob blv) good picture of 


a Danie n a den of lions 
hat coul ike their fort- 
une on any stage. and that 
sho heir creator to have 
b ] humorist whether 
scious or not—an Anun- 
c1at e most hopele SS 
cnt Oo tvpe these 

are 1 of much artisti 

‘ ough they are no 
witl historic worth 

, 


were part of the 


art on which California de- 


pended in its earlier days. 
But it did not altogether 
iT much depend 


m chromos nor the chro- 
Os ol. “There is a small 


VO. 14), ON an Ull- 


stal ) incient canvas, 
on a stretcher whos like 
has not been made this side 
yf 2 ears, of the Nativity. 


\nyone who might take it 


as a finished picture would 
be justified in smiling at it 
But nie who knows 
Ty1¢ res Se that 17 1s 
erely ket and that it 
1s by a hand which could 
] —— ] ‘ 
Nave made a rei picture, 


That it is a sketch is abso- 
lutely proved to every stu- 
lent of these times by the 


conventiona halos: that 
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No. 14. SKETCH FORK A PAINTING OF THE NaTi\ 
(Early 17th Century, Spain: 18x23 inche 
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Property of the Southwest Society, A. I. A. Property of the Southwest Soctety, A. 1 
BRINGING THE HEAD OF JOHN THE Baptist No. & NvuesTRA SENORA DE LOS AFLIGIDOS 
UPON A wanes Re Painted in Mexico in the early 17th 
(Painted about 1790, Spain; 30x38 inches. Century; 24x30 inches, 


the man who roughed this valued sketch upon the canvas was no 
amateur, is apparent enough to anyone who will observe the face 
of the Madonna. 

The absolutely crude little painting of the Madonna reproduced 
in engraving number 15 once hung in the church of Our 
Lady of the Angels in this city: was taken thence some seventy 
years ago by private parties, and a half a century later pur- 
chased by the collector to whom the Southwest Society owes so 
much. It is one of the very few in the collection that has any 
likelihood of having been painted in California; and it, almost 
without question, was painted here. \Whether it was done by a 
Franciscan missionary or by an Indian neophyte will always be a 
question; but the probabilities are strong that the artist was an 
Indian under the instruction of the padres. 

But while, as might be expected in a collection of thirty-four 
paintings purchased for $1000, the great majority are of canvases 
whose value is rather historic than of the market, there are in 
this collection two pictures of extraordinary artistic value and 
money worth. The very large canvas inadequately reproduced 
in illustration number 16 (for while the canvas itself is clear, 
its colors are not responsive even to an isochromatic plate) is, 
beyond any question whatever, by one of the large artists of 


the late seventeenth century. It shows clearly the influence of 
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Property of the Southwest Soctety, A. I. A. 
No.9. Saint CECILIA. 


Painted in Spain about 1680; 24x32 inches.) 
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Murillo; but it is in itself a 
classic. Its theme is the mar- 
tyrdom of San Juan Nepomu- 
ceno or Pomuceno—in Eng- 
lish, St. John of Nepomuk or 
Pomuk. The school is unmis- 
takably of the latter Sixteen 
Hundreds; the execution is 
unmistakably that of a mas- 
ter. 

St. John of Pomuk is the pa- 
tron saint of Bohemia. He was 
born in the city of that name 
(Pomuk) in 1330, achieved 
high distinction in his coun- 
try, and was canonized in 
1779. In the Catholic church 
he is the patron of Silence, 





Property vf the Southwest Society, Af. A. a Yather pretty fancy. He was 
ReBecca aT THE WELL. contemporary with King 
(Palated shout F100, Meniees Sade inches. Wenceslaus of Bohemia, a son 
of the Emperor Charles IV. Wenceslaus was jealous of his 


queen and suspected her of political intrigue. St. John was her 
confessor; and the king demanded of the priest that he reveal to 
him what the queen had confessed. The priest refused. The 
king tortured him cruelly, and drowned him in the river Moldau 
in the year 1393. This beautiful painting, torn in its lower corner 
but repaired, was painted before 1700. How it came to Califor- 
nia we do not yet know; but long before the new dispensation in 
the Golden State, it was the chief ornament in a private chapel of 
a famous California family near Pomona. 

But in the whole collection there is one noble painting 
which stands pre-eminent. We do not yet know from whose hand 
it comes; but we do know that it is from the hand of a master. 
It is a “Madonna of the Ring;” a large canvas in excellent 
preservation, with the empiric wreath of flowers which is largely 
associated with the art of Flanders—though I do not know that 


it originated there. But it is unquestionably of Spanish execu- 
tion. The Madonna has the Spanish face, the child is a Spanish 
child. Aside from the floral garland, the technic is inevitably 


suggestive of Murillo, and the garland may be a later addition. 
Certainly Murillo himself need not have been ashamed of this 
canvas; and it would be no artistic impiety to attribute it to 
him. Whether it is his or not, it is a masterpiece worthy of a 
seat of honor in any museum. (See Frontispiece.) 

After the necessary work of reinforcing and repairing broken 
canvases and rickety frames has been completed, this valuable 
and interesting collection of the earliest art known to California 
will be exhibited in the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce until 
the Southwest Society shall secure fire-proof museum rooms. 


Besides the twenty-five paintings shown in these illustrations, 
there are nine others—including several large canvases of vary- 


ing merit and interest. 
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A SIERRA SUMMER. 
By CAMILLA L. KENYON. 


T IS a hopeful sign, among some not so hopeful, 
that amid all the rush and turmoil of our Amer- 
ican life the love of outing grows steadily and 
surely. As summer approaches, the advertis- 
ing columns of the daily papers, the streetcar 
posters, the rain of “literature” poured forth 
from railroad offices, bear witness to the vast 
proportions of the coming exodus. Twenty 
years ago, this mighty flood of vacation travel 
was but a slender trickle, which might bear 
the pleasure-seeker either to some crowded re- 
sort of the type of Saratoga in its palmy days, 
or, if his tastes were rural, to a quiet farm- 
house, for a week or two of bovine idleness. 
The resorts still claim their thousands, and 

the farm retains its placid mission. But every year sees con- 

verts to the cult with whom outing means long days of wander- 
ing on horseback or afoot in lonely mountain wastes or the 
dusk of forests, and the sweet hardship of nights beneath the 
stars. 

To most people the Sierras mean ‘Vahoe and the Yosemite 


Valley, with the Big Trees thrown in. The rest is a mere ragged 


. > * 
‘7 v, “a 





READY FOR THE TRAIL. 
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cleared land surrounding a tiny cabin and outhouses. Here may 
be found entertainment for man and beast, and the place has 
become a sort of half-way house; for both the Eleanor and Jaw- 
bone trails run through the dooryard. If one happens to belong 
to the petticoated persuasion, the accommodations usually offered 
to guests—bacon and beans in the cabin and a blanket in the 


barn—may be passed over in favor of a tent just within the forest 

















: margin, on the bank of the little Cottonwood. At any rate, it is 
an excellent point at which to pause and readjust one’s effects 
' 
ty Seppe aw; 
-* rf P 
FoRDING RE&D RIVER. 
before the tinal plunge into the wilderness, and one may idle away 
| a few days here very profitably. 
It is twenty miles from Thompson Meadows to Lake Eleanor, 
and the trail, though plain to follow, is steep, rough and broken 
Yet its weariness is more than compensated for by the ever vary 
} ing beauties of the way. Now, from some lofty ridge, where the 


granite skeleton of the mountain juts out like the bones of some 
half buried monster, one looks forth through limpid, spicy ait 
over dark billows of forest, purple voids where cafons lie, across 
heights ragged and storm-scarred, to where, on the horizon, white 
castellated masses flash against the sky. Now, for miles, the trail 
winds through dim pine woods, and one’s world is but the little 


url ot 


space around him. ne does not find in these Sierra forests the 
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still, chill twilight, the somber hush and mystery, of the red- 
woods. These woods are full of open, fragrant spaces, of shadow 
that is half sunlight, soft winds, and the sweet gossiping of birds. 
Ferns and lupins and a host of other groundlings spring in the 
little glades, and the dogwood leans its frail boughs, heavy with 
waxen blossoms, upon the dark strength of the cedar. Along the 
broad, smooth slopes, typical of these mountains, spreads the 
tarweed, carpeting with brightest green the brown floor of pine 
needles. Now and again the woods are broken by a tiny meadow, 
dank and luscious, with a sluggish brooklet wandering through 
the midst. Sometimes a rude barn or a cabin built of shakes 








A SIDE CANON. 


marks the spot as some cattleman’s headquarters, and already, 
perhaps, the droves are on the way, a wild multitude fleeing from 
the heat and drouth of the foothills. But as yet these alpine 
pastures are a solitude. 

Besides innumerable little trickling threads of water, there 
are some considerable streams between Thompson Meadows and 
the lake, and at this season (early June) they were running riot- 
ously. Hull Creek and the Reed River are never very form d- 
able, however, and we forded the Clavey with no more serious 
mishap than wet feet. But when we reached the Cherry River, 
about three miles from the lake, the matter assumed more dis- 
maying proportions. 

There are several ways of crossing the Cherry. When one 





—— 
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on 


contemplates that river in the splendor of its June flood, one and 


all of them appear highly perilous and undesirable. The usual 
route is by the ford, at a point about a mile above where we 
stood, but at this season the passage is a feat demanding skill 
and daring. A little below the ford is “the wire,” which, swung 
across the river from a couple of tall pines, holds a small plat- 
form of singularly unstable aspect, by means of which the transit 
may be accomplished. It seemed a slender thread to hang a lif 


upon, besides landing the vovager in a tree some twenty feet 











Haystack DomME FROM FaLt RIver CaNon. 


above ground. So there remained for us only the log, or suc- 
cession of logs, where the river hurls itself down a long descent 
in sweeps of pallid green and tumult of white crests, with a 
roar that vibrates through the forest. 

As our little cavalcade numbered, fortunately, a couple of 
experienced mountaineers, we resigned the care of our parapher- 
nalia to them. The horses, of course, swam over at the ford, but 
the packs, containing anything from a sketchbook to a Dutch 
oven, must be conveyed piecemeal across the log, on the sturdy 
shoulders of our guides. It was somewhat reassuring to see 
how easily they did it; nevertheless, to a tenderfoot, it is a soul- 
trying experience to poise upon a pine trunk, stripped of its bark 
and slippery as glass, while on one side the water crowds up 
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foaming to his very feet, and on the other sinks giddily awav 
into dim green caves and hollows, white, poising crests and angry 
vortices among the boulders. 

A rocky ridge, where great oaks lourish and delicate blossoms 
spring among the crags, separates the Cherry from Eleanor 
Creek, the outlet of the lake. From this ridge we first looked 
down on Eleanor, lying dark and glassy in the fading light, so 
still, so silent, so remote, it seemed like something lost since the 
beginning of the world, and our eyes the first to gaze upon it. 

The creek is a smooth, broad stream, deep and swift-flowing, 
and crossed by another, but rather less terrifying, log. Beyond 


| ol 
s 


the creek the trail runs through open woods, by lovely 


ades, all 
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GriIzZLY PEAK, above Lake Eleanor, 10,000 feet elevation. 


delicately green, and jagged heaps of granite. Here and there 
one has a glimpse of the water, darkening in the mountains’ 
shadow, or of a white cataract foaming down the crags on the 
other shore. As we rode silently through the somber evening 
hush, a horse shied suddenly and sidled from the trail, and there 
in the gray dust we saw the round, cushiony footprints of a 
mountain lion. ‘The tracks were quite fresh, and no doubt the 
gathering darkness would lure him again from his haunt among 
the rocks to prowl about our camp and sniff longingly at the 
ham-fragrant atmosphere. 

Camping in the Sierras is verily a return to the soil. ‘The true 
mountaineer abjures a tent, and his couch is mother earth, unless 


he be fortunate enough to possess a sleeping bag. This conces- 
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sion to luxury is regarded by many experienced campers as little 
less than a necessity; but the present wayfarers got on very well 
with a pair of heavy blankets and a comforter apiece, spread upon 
a heap of fern. Cooking went on at a couple of tiny fires banked 
up with stones and covered with a square of sheet-iron. The 


] 


best fire is al I] 


ways the smallest, with the heat well concentrated. 
The blaze around which the campers gather at nightfall is an 
entirely different affair, large, genial and ruddy, warming up 


the silent woodsmen to picturesque reminiscences and “bear 














Tue Lake Near Kisses. 


stories” of a wildness quite outdoing the proverbial fisherman’s 
yarn. 
No camp of any permanence is complete without a table. Ours 


had one built of shakes and made gay with a scarlet oilcloth 


Being limited strictly to one plate, cup and saucer per head, ow 
repasts had a unique and varied flavor quite lacking where table 
ware is more abundant. ‘Tea, for instance, drunk from a cup 
still redolent of onion soup, is quite distinct from the conventional 
beverage. It is truly surprising, though, how excellent and ex 
tensive a camp cuisine can be. With flapjacks and beans as a 
nucleus, all manner of interesting dainties, from a strange prep- 
aration known as “mulligan,” to an unceasing variety of pud- 
dings, may be compounded from the ordinary campers’ supplies 
by an experienced camp-cook. Burnt fingers and despair are 
apt to be the first results of the novice. 
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What many people reckon the chief hardship of roughing it is 
really its most rare delight. Sleeping in the open, with no shield 
or cover from the stars—that alone reveals to the wanderer the 
true heart of the forest. Then the noise of distant waterfalls, 
hardly heard by day, grows audible, and from the blackness of 
the lake comes a soft incessant lisping, as its little ripples break 
upon the sand. Small rustlings stir the ferns close to one’s ear, 
light. footfalls seem to press the deep pine needles. Somewhere 


1 


in the forest a dead limb falls, or a huge cone rattles down. And 











TOWARD THE SUNRISE. 


vet. beneath these soft and ceaseless sounds, one is conscious of 


a strange, listening hush, a watchful, finger-upon-lip expectancy, 
as if the forest, through unreckoned ages, had waited thus nightly 


for some ever-hoped-for, never-uttered voice \nd so one lies 


listening and waiting, till the strange fantastic shadows of the 
forest give place to the dimmer fantasies of dreams. 

The genius of the lake is an ancient pioneer named Kibbie. 
His dwelling is a snug shack at the western end of the lake, in a 
stretch of low, rich meadow. Most of the lake is government 
domain, but Kibbie’s claim antedated Uncle Sam’s, and his title 
holds. He is a tall, blue-eyed, patriarchal-looking man with a 
cloud of snowy beard, and moves, for the most part, enshrined 


in a friendly silence. Sometimes he falls suddenly to yarning, 
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and then one has deep glimpses into the strange, wild life oi 
what a departing generation speaks of fondly as the “early days.” 
Then as suddenly the veil descends again, and one is left in the 
middle of a Bret Harte story to wonder unavailingly what hap- 
pened next. 


Kibbie owns an ancient dugout, lopsided and weatherworn and 


caulked at its many weak points with bits of red bandana. This 
being the only craft upon the lake, Mr. Kibbie’s good graces have 
other than a sentimental value. Eleanor teems with trout, but a 
fly is of little use. By the less sportsmanlike method of trolling, 


however, one may land any number of plump, firm-fleshed fish. 


Hence, the possession of the dugout insures the possession of 








LaukEL Laker, A Freeper or ELRANOR, 


1] ry 


ae = 
dinner, as well as the less substantial jovs of navigating these 


clear and tranquil waters 
Just OpPpPosile Nibbie Falls, where the water from Granite Lak 
comes tumbling into Eleanor, is NKibbie’s bear-trap, built of stout 
pine logs, almost torn through from the inside by the teeth and 
} 


claws of desperate captives Mhe door ts broken and the trap 


apparently not in use, but that bears still frequent this region a 


neighboring strip ol beach AVS evidence. Llere, within a radius 
of a few vards, we found the tracks of bear, lion and coon, two 
deer and a turtle but the game is wild and shy, not realizing 


its immunity as a government ward, and we caught no glimpse 
of anything larger than a squirrel, though we heard a lion wail- 
ing one dark night and had hints of a wildcat prowling neat 


the camp 














IN THE SOUTHERN SIERRAS, Phot Prot. A, By Perk 
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At the head of the lake, beyond an intervening meadow, 
Eleanor Creek comes tumbling from its gorge, in a splendid 
tumult of sound and foam. A bare granite ridge divides its 
waters from those of Frog Creek, another tributary, which rushes 
down from a distant lake in a long succession of rapids. Climb- 
ing toilsomely to the summit of this ridge one looks down on 
Ie 


darker forest, on the white cataract flashing from the gorge, and 





eanor, all blue and glittering in its setting of dark crags and 


on the sheer cliffs shadowing it, where snow still clinge in patches 
and silver threads of water waver downward in the wind. East 
ward lie bleak fields of granite, specked with a few pines and 
glistening snow-heaps—a wild, alpine prospect, massed ruggedly 
against a sky of tenderest blue. Somewhere off there, a littl 


south of east, about nine miles distant, lies the Hetch-Hetchy, 


and remoter ‘Til-lil, and the savage canon of the Tuolumne 
ut time presses and for this season at least these must b« 
dropped from our itinerary \nother vear, perhaps—for it is 


always “another year” with the sojourner in these mountains. 


It is with this promise that he turns his reluctant feet toward the 


valley. It is with this promise that he solaces himself through 
the long months that divide his frugal holidays. And with re 
turning spring his vearning grows. ‘There, in the places that he 
knew, the tender grasses peep amid the snow, the ice has left the 
lakes, the streams sing with a full | 


er voice. And it will go hard 
but, as summer creeps upward through the range, it find him 
there also, doggedly leading some protesting packmule through 


the craggy passes of the high Sierras 


San Francisco, Cal 


THE REWARD. 
By IVAN SWIFT. 


HAT boots my will to guide a gilded tonguc 
lo hope, or send the plenteous days to find 
New magic lamps My childish trumpets wind 
ut faint along the walls whose stones have rung, 
In older days, with echoes nobier sung! 
What worth is this—my tender wreath—to bind 
Or vet adorn ?—Antiquity has twined 
Her hempen bands the moss of vears among! 


We quit the shodden world, ambition stung, 
\nd toy with vibrant shafts in the open blue 
ne with the careless cloud, and nursed of dew! 
Upgathering sweets from ancient hills o’erflung, 
We bud and bloom, and reach the lips of Lov« 
\nd swing, a rattling vine, the autumn pyre above! 


Harbor Springs, Mich 
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ROGERIO’S THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
By HORATIO N. RUST. 


OOR old Rogério* Rocha, al- 
most the last of the Mission 
Indians of San Fernando, has 

carried his appeal to the Last Court 
that only court in which thers 
seems to be justice for his people 
He was among the ol 
ifornians: and his death (in Mav of 
this year) re calls one of the saddest 
stories in the history of Los \nzeles 
county—and one of those that ari 
most typical of our common An 
ican policy toward Indians 
Rogério was born in tor at on 


near San Fernando: and was bap 





Mission records. He was trained 
by the Franciscan missionaries as a 
blacksmith (the San Fernando is 
sion was famous among all the “es 


tablishments” of California for its 


excellent smiths) and pursued this 
trade for more than half a century. 
meyer 


He was an intelligent moan, indus 
trious, thriftv, honest and self-r 
ROGERIo. specting. He was a devout Cathy 


lic, and often officiated as lay-reader, 


in the absence of a priest. Last October, when he came down 
to visit me at my home, he was well and strong for his OT¢ 

age—then 102 years. He talked Spanish, besides his native 
toneue, and could conduct church services in Latin, but did not 
speak English. He took dinner with us, and conducted himself 


with admirable dignity and poise. 
Rogerio is the \lission Indian whose case became historic by 


his being made the unwilling corner-stone of a theological sem 
inary. This peculiarly bitter commentary on American ethics 


} } } 


was much exploited in the Southern California press and in the 
publications of the Mohonk Conference and of the Indian Rights 


\ssociation at the time, some seventeen years ago 


j 


for sixty years, or more, Rogerio had lived on a little plot ot 


about ten acres of good moist land, near San Fernando. It had 
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always been his. He had improved it, after the modest fashion 
of his people. He had built upon it a comfortable adobe house, 
two frame buildings and two or three tule structures: and had 
planted and brought to bearing many fruit trees. The photo- 
graphs show for themselves. When the new “Americans” came 
in with their new devices, the little place was still his. For 
years he paid, as they fell due, the new-fangled American taxes 
on his property. In the old grant by which the title of part of 


1° 


the Mission properties passed to the De Celis family, it was dis- 


tinctly specified (as it always was in these Spanish titles) that 








On RoGERIO’s LITTLE RANCH. 


the Indians who mig 


ht be upon the lands should not be dis 


+ 


Eviction was impossible under those old 


But Rogério had made the great mistake of having a fine spring 
of water on his place. In California, such a spring is worth 
money if not morals. \When the California Boom came on, water 
acquired a standard market value of $1000 per “miner’s inch. 
Town lots were staked out everywhere in Southern California 


] ld «a7 


and solid a 


fabulous figures. ‘There was a strong attempt t 


‘boom’ San Fernando—the country all ‘round about was staked 
off in town lots and a big brick block (which could today prob 
ably be rented very cheap) was built. But the special attraction 
of San Fernando above other California boom towns was to be 

lheological Seminary 
I remember the case very el] I was then city editor of the Los Angeles 
re bly curre with the passing show lhe two men m 
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RoGerio F. Rocwa. 
Perhaps the last of the Sau Fernando Missiou Indiaus Boru Is0l; evictec 
died 194 
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About 1875, the E. De Celis holdings in the Ex-\Mission 
San Fernando were sold by E. F. De Celis, son and adminis- 
trator to G. kK. Porter and ex-State Senator* C. Maclay for $125,- 
ooo. According to his affidavit (see Cal. Reports, Vol. 53, pp. 
372-373) Eulogio De Celis’s attorney, Anson Brunson,7 received 
$3750 from Maclay for betraying his client in the deal. That is, 
Maclay was ready to pay $125,000, and offered to give Brunson 
“half of what he could get the ranch for below that sum.” Brun- 
son told De Celis, his client, that he could get $115,000. De Celis 
had made up his mind not to take less than $120,000; they split 
the difference and made the price $117,500. This jockeyed the 
client out of $7,500 and gave his lawyer $3,750 for his assistance 
in the deal. The case went up to the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, which found the case a fraud and prohibited Brunson 
from receiving Maclay’s $3,750 bribe. 

\s has been said, the Mexican title, under which De Celis held 
his lands at San Fernando contained the usual clause (customary 
for centuries in Spanish America under Spanish rule, and con- 
tinued by Mexico after its Independence) that any Indians liv- 
ing upon the land should not be disturbed in their tenure. In 
the conveyance from De Celis to Porter and Maclay this clause 
was omitted. De Celis, Jr., administrator of his father’s estate, 
objected to the omission. But he was assured by his attorneys, 
Brunson and General Cobb, that this land occupied by Rogerio 
did not belong to the estate, and therefore was not included in 
the conveyance; under which misrepresentation by his attorneys, 
De Celis signed the papers. He was assured by Senator Maclay, 


volved were among the solid citizens. I have no doubt that neither of them 
ever for a moment dreamed that the centuried land-rights of a Mere Indian 
were even to be thought of in comparison with a Modern American Com 
munity, and a School for Divines thrown in—incidentally, also, many hun- 
dred lots at the wild prices of the Boom. One of the few come-uppances | 
have ever known in the long dishonesty of our dealing with the first owners 
of the soil was in this case. The theological school died a-borning; and San 
Fernando—though in one of the most beautiful and most desirable valleys in 
the world—has today not so many people as it had when an ancient Indian 
was evicted from his immemorial home to make room for a town which was 
hoped to be the center of a school to teach young men to preach Christ. Nor 
is property there worth half what it was then. That is, in the market. It 
is really worth more than it ever was, for there are few such valleys, even 
in California. But Fate seems to enjoy her little joke, now and again; and 
Rogério is avenged as few of his race have yet been. None of his tyrants 
have prospered. “Whatever Gods may be” have laid upon them “Pretty Near 
Their Share.” Even the poor old Indian they kicked out of the home he was 
living in before any American ever knew there was such a country as Califor 
nia—even he was never so hard hit in the reasonable expectations that a 
father and a property-owner is wont to cherish. Only, perhaps, God gave him 
more ability to feel what he lost.—Ed. 

*In the State Senate in 1872. Father of the Edward Maclay whose dif 
ferences with the Navy Denirtment are matters of minor modern history 


tLater Judge of the Superior Court of Los Angeles county 
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according to his affidavit, that the Indians should never be dis- 
turbed. 

But in 1878 Porter and Maclay brought suit to evict Rogério, 
and obtained judgment by default. The letter of the law was 
with them. The late George E. Gard, for many years sheriff 
and the man selected for the personal safeguard of [resident 
\IcKinley during his visit to Los Angeles—was acting sheriff 
of this county. His affidavit and that of his deputies who exe- 
cuted the eviction, William FE. Hammel (now chief of police of 
Los Angeles) and Martin Aguirre (late warden of the State 
Prison at San Quentin) are of record. Also the affidavits of 
Don Romulo Pico and of Rogério. These documents, with an 


official summary of the case, can be found in the report of Prof. 
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OTHER BUILDINGS OF ROGERIO. 


C. C. Painter “on the condition of affairs in Indian Territory and 
in California,” Philadelphia, 1888. The affidavit of these two 
deputy-sheriffs who executed the eviction winds up these manly 
words : 

“Though forced to do this disagreeable duty, we regarded it 
as a hard and cruel thing to take these old people from their 
home and throw them into the street, unprotected, in the midst 
of the winter season.” 

Rogério, then over 80 years old, his wife (about the same age), 
and three other old women were evicted in the midst of the rainy 
season. The deputies loaded upon a wagon the furniture, pro- 


visions, seeds and blacksmith tools of Rogério, and dumped 
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them on the public road some two miles from the house. The 
old women followed the cart on foot. Rogério, acting under the 
advice of an attorney, refused to leave, and told the officers to 
do their duty. They picked him up and put him in the cart, 
without resistance; and set him down beside the goods. 

A four-days’ rain came upon the evicted Indians. Rogério 
started, at once, to Los Angeles, to plead for help from such 
friends as he knew. The old women sat by their little household 
goods in the rain. The flour and sugar and other perishable 
goods were destroy ed by the storm. Soaked and shivering, the 
old women sat there. Rogério’s old wife contracted pneumonia, 
and died shortly after being removed to an old building at the 
Mission of San Fernando, which the bistiop loaned the exiles. 

This eviction was, | think, in 1886. This was when lands in 
California were becoming valuable, at the edge of the “boom. 
The spring on Rogério’s land was to furnish water for the town 
lots, the “benefit portion” of whose proceeds were to found th 


theological school. At this time Judge R. M. Widney had 
bought in with Senator Maclay, was his attorney, and took a 
prominent part in the proceedings of the eviction and of the 


storm of protest which public knowledge of the facts aroused. 

Not only was Rogério robbed of the land on which even the 
Mexican government had held him secure; he was not provided 
for by the ex-State Senator and the Christian lawyer who bene 
fited by the forcible conveyance; nor was he paid for the im- 
provements he had made on the place. Bereft of his wife who 
died as a direct consequence of the exposure naturally to be ex 
pected from an eviction in winter, he has since been dependent 
on the charity of those who could not afford to give him what 
their hearts dictated. He removed, after his wife's death, to a 
tiny patch of land in a wild canon back in the mountains, a place 
too poor to be coveted by any white man, even for a theological 
seminary; and there eked out such existence as he could in his 
extreme old age. A man of 84 or 85 at the time of the eviction, 
he has passed the last eighteen years on land loaned him by a 
Mexican, and with such slender aid as he could secure from time 
to time. In 1889 I was appointed U.S. Indian agent to the Mis- 
sion Indians, and during my turn assisted Rogério as wel! as | 
could with the miserable pittance allowed by the government 
to the agent for the sick and indigent of 3000 Indians—about 
$200 per annum all told! Since then I have called his case to 
the attention of my successors, and the present incumbent has 
sent him a few rations. So far as | know, he received about $5 
worth in all. 

Perhaps the most pathetic tableau in all this sad story was the 
funeral of the old wife. The service—the impressive funeral ser- 
vice of the Catholic church—was conducted by Rogério himself, 
with all the dignity and beauty that belong to it. Mr. Romulo 
Pico, who was present, says it was the most impressive funeral 


he ever attended. And now the old man has gone to join her. 


South Pasadena, Cal 
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BULLWHACKH JOE. 
By R. B. TOWNSEND. 


\Y,” said the wagon-boss sharply, “what are you men 
staring at anyway. Never seen a boy fall with his 
head agin a wagon wheel and faint before 

He picked up the limp form in his arms and 


]- ‘ ¥ 


started for a pool of water that lay a few yards be- 


low the Crossing of Dry Creek 

“Straighten out them bulls,” he called out over 
his shoulder to the two men who were still staring, “and drive 
Joe’s team for him through the Crossing and then go into camp 
on the far bank. We'll be after you there in half a jiff.” And 
he hurried with his burden to the water pool. 

“Never see the boss kerflummoxed before,” said one of the 
two bull-whackers to the other as he flicked out his fourteen-foot 
bull-whip and straightened the leaders preparatory to exhorting 
them through the sand of the Crossing. ‘‘He’s seemed kinder sot 
on that kid all along. Blame mv cats if this ain’t the very first 
time as ever he’s laid a hand on him that | see.” 

“T never see a boy faint so easy, neither,” returned the other. 
who had placed himself on the off side of the five-voke team 
to encourage their efforts with another fourteen-foot lash. The 
belly of the lash was as thick as a man’s wrist, and the “popper” 
at the end was a two-inch ribbon of buckskin. The cracks of it 
rang louder and sharper than pistol shots as the laboring team 
struggled painfully through the deep sand. 

Meantime the boss, with unwonted anxiety in his eves, was 
slopping Joe’s face with water beside the pool. Joe stirred, gave 
a gasp and breathed deeply two or three times: then a pair of 
brown eves opened, with a confused alarm in them, and a weak 
voice said, “Where am 1?” 

“Where are you?” echoed the wagon-boss, with a pity that 
was strongly flavored with sarcasm. “Why, two hundred miles 
further west than anv lone woman’s got a right to be, more es- 
pecially if she goes a-masquerading in men’s clothes.” 

The brown eves closed again, and a blush came under the tan 
on the soft cheek of Joe. “I didn’t mean anyone to know,” 
faltered the weak voice. 

“Nor | never suspicioned you was a woman till five minutes 
ago,” returned the wagon-boss, brushing back the damp hair 
from the forehead with more tenderness than anyone would have 
guessed from his rough appearance. “But when you fell agin 
{ 


the wagon-wheel just now and went off into a dead faint, I nat- 
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urally put my hand on you to feel your heart and see if you was 
dead, and in course I was bound to know then.” 

She turned her head wearily on one side and made an instinct- 
ive effort to draw the boy’s jumper of butternut jeans closer to 
her neck. “I remember now,” she said faintly. “You knocked 
me down when my off-wheel ran into that soft place and my team 
got stalled.” 

It was the wagon-boss’s turn to blush now 
“Shucks!” he said, half-roughly, vet with the 


“I didn’t hit you: jes’ give you one littl 


his bronzed face 


glowed a deep red. 
air of excusing himself, 
shove and you went and fell down and knocked your head up 
agin the wheel. Lord! If I’d reely hit you, you wouldn’t have 
come to for a week.” The boss was a big man with a sledge- 
hammer fist. “And you did orter have straightened them leaders, 
as I tole you,” urged the wagon-boss, still with the air of defend- 
ing himself. “It was lettin’ °em swing gee jes’ as they hit the 
sandy bed of the Crossing as done the mischief.” His profes- 
sional pride as a boss bull-whacker compelled him to say so much 
in his justification. 

“Oh, well,” she said wearily, and she put up one hand to her 
head and began feeling a lump on the side of it under the wet hair. 

“That ain’t nuthin’ but a bruise where you hit the wagon- 
wheel,” said the wagon-boss hastily. “It don’t bleed any; the 
skin ain’t broken.” 

She made an effort to sit up: his arm was ‘round her in an 
instant, supporting her, and with his help she raised herself and 
lay back against the bank of the creek. 

“I’m better now,” she announced, breathing a little more freely. 
But there was a patchy look about her face that showed she had 
had a hard knock. 

“Look a’ here,” said the man half shyly. “What am I going to 
call you anywey? You ain't Joe, the bullwhack boy, no longer, 
seeing as how you're a woman. Yes, and a darned good-looking 
one at that,” he added silently to himself. 

“I s’pose you must call me Jess—if you want to,” she answered, 
also shyly. She was looking down now at the ridiculous pair of 
stained butternut overalls that decorated her person. 

“And to think we’re two hundred miles west of Topeka and 
thar’s nary settlement ahead for three Aundred miles more till we 
get to Pike’s Peak,” groaned the boss. It was the time of the 
buffalo, the mustang and the Indian. If this extraordinary dis- 
covery of her being a woman had happened in the fo’c’sle of a 
sailing ship in mid-ocean, the situation could scarcely have been 


more perplexing. 
Here she was, however, right out in the middle of the Great 
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Plains, and something had to be done. The boss was a man of 
prompt decision and courage. He needed to be. The master of 
a wagon-train in the wilderness seldom gets very far without 
finding a use for those virtues. But on this occasion he was con- 
scious of an unusual strain upon them. 

His supporting arm was still round the waist of Jess’s jumper, 
though the faintness that had been his excuse for putting it there 
was rapidly passing off. 

“It’s nigh on three weeks since we left Topeka,” continued the 
boss, “and I've bin riding beside your wagon most all the time, 
and I’ve drove it through every crossing for you till we came to 
this Dry Creek.” 

“Yes, | know you've been real kind to me, till today, and you've 
taught me a lot about whacking bulls,” said Jess. 

“That's ‘cause | hired you as a boy, and a mighty green boy at 
that,” said the boss severely. “But that’s all over and done with 
now, he added after a moment's pause. “Question is how you're 
going back.” 

“T started for Pike’s Peak and I’m going to Pike’s Peak,” re- 
turned Jess defiantly. ‘The color was coming back again to her 
cheeks. 

“Not as a bullwhacker in my outfit, you ain't,” contradicted the 
boss. 

“Then [ll ride there by myself on my pony,” declared she. 
A handsome American pony, with an eagle’s feather tied in his 
forelock and a man’s saddle cinched on his back, was towing 
behind Jess’s wagon. It was the pony on which she had ridden 
into Topeka the day that she hired to the boss as a bullwhacker. 

“The Hades you will!” exclaimed the wagon-boss hastily. At 
least he would have said Hades if he had been a classical 
scholar; as it was he used a less elegant term. Then he apolo- 
gized: “I ain’t the man ever to swear before a woman,” he ex- 
plained, conveniently forgetting that he had done it persistently 
several hundred time a day while teaching Jess to whack bulls. 
But that, of course, was while he had supposed her to be a boy. 

“It’s plumb nonsense for a woman to think of crossing the 
Plains alone, with the Indians loose!” he continued. “You don't 
know what you're talking about.” 

“Yes I do,” retorted Jess. “If | want to, | can go back as far 
as the last camp and join that emigrant outfit that’s coming be- 
hind us.” 

“IT suppose you'll play yourself on them for a boy, same as 
you did on me,” he rejoined reproachfully. He looked in her 


face as he said it, but she did not appear concerned by his re- 


proof. By the Jumping Jehosaphat, what a pretty face it was! 
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Her eyes were cast down—how in creation had he ever thought 
those long eyelashes, those ripe lips could belong to a boy! His 
pulses began to beat faster. “You seem in a mighty hurry to 
leave us, Jess,” he said. His tongue lingered a little over “Jess.” 

“Well, I understood you to say I’d got to quit,” she answered. 

“Oh, shucks!” said he, “I only meant that you’ve got to quit 
working as a bullwhacker’—he became conscious that his arm 
was so close ‘round her that the iron-bound butt of his re- 
volver was jammed into her side, and, reaching his left arm round 
behind him, he pulled it out of the way. She appeared supremely 
unconscious of his revolver—and of his arm. 

His left hand, having returned from shifting the revolver, 
boldly captured her hand—did it return his pressure? He could 
hardly tell. ‘Look a’ here, Jess,” he broke out abruptly, “thar’s 
only one thing to do and I’m the man to do it.” The boss, as has 


been remarked, was a man of decision. ‘I’m going to ride right 


back to that emigrant outfit this very night, and I’m going to 
trade for a gownd and a bunnet with that woman we seen in their 
camp, and I’m going to lead your horse over there and bring bacl 
that Baptist minister as they've got along, and I'll have him 
marry us right here.” 

Jess heaved a little sigh and drew herself away from him. 
‘] guess you'd ought to know,” she said after a moment's 
hesitation, “I’ve been married once already.” ‘Then she blushed. 

The wagon-boss spoke again in haste. “The Hades you have!” 
he exclaimed; and then as before he apologized profusely. But 
for the moment he made no attempt to put his arm ‘round her 
again. 

“Where's your husband then?” he asked rather thickly. “Why 
don’t the son of a biscuit take better care of ye?” 

Jess looked distressed; perhaps the rudeness of the phrase 
hurt her. 

‘*Scuse me,” said the boss. “| ain't in the habit of talking to 
a lady, and | spoke without thinking. I[ didn’t orter have called 
him that name. Besides,” he added, brightening up as another 
idea struck him, “p’raps he’s dead, and you're a widder.” 

“No, he ain’t dead,” said Jess simply. “He lives in Missouri. 
But we're divorced.” 

“The Hades you are,” said the wagon-boss explosively; and 
then checked himself short. “That's the third time I’ve swore 


be Ing divorced 


1 


before you,” he admitted; “but the idea of you 
startled it out of me.” 
‘If it ain't asking too much,” he proceeded more cautiously 


“I'd like to have you tell me precisely how it happened.” 


“Oh, well,” said Jess a little wearily, as she drew herself a few 
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inches further away from him, and, his arm not following her, 
she leaned against the bank again for support. “I dunno as 
there’s much to tell. My folks lived in Clay county; and he 


had a farm in Calhoun. He used to come over our way a good 


deal; and—well—pretty soon he and [ got married. ‘That was 
above a year ago, and I dunno, now, why I done it. My folks 


was Union people and he was Secesh. \Vhen we was married 

we went to live on his farm at Calhoun. He owned right smart 

slaves before the war broke out. When it did break out, the 

most of ‘em run off. There was one of ‘em as didn’t, though.” 
, 


She looked down with an embarrassed air to the rough pair of 


cowhide boots, that stuck out of the lower ends of her butternut 
overalls. ‘Then she turned the back of her head to him and looked 
away up the Creek. 

“Faithful old family servant, | suppose,” hazarded the wagon- 
boss. 

“No, ‘twasn't then,” she snapped, still keeping the back of her 
head turned to him. “ “was a bright mulatto gal, and he was 
fonder of her than he'd any business to be. That's how it was.” 

“Wal?” said the wagon-boss cautiously, recognizing that he 
was on delicate ground, “And then?” 

“And then?” retorted she sharply, echoing his voice. “Soon 
’s | found out what he was after, | up and left him. 1! do think as 
men are the plaguey meanest, ugliest things in creation.” 

He allowed himself an obvious score off her. “So that’s why 
you put on men’s clothes and tried to become one,” said he. 
Then he tried to turn the score into a compliment. “But if it’s 
any comfort to ye to know it, | can tell you you've failed there 
pretty badly.” 

She gave her shoulders a petulant shake. “Il do think men 


are perfectly hateful,” she cried, “and I do think they use women 


worse ‘n they do their dogs. .\ woman don't have no show at all 
in this world.” 

“Oh yes she does,” he contradicted. “They can get anything 
they want, if they go the right way to work. A woman could 
do anything with me, now, for example.” 

‘Cept knock you down,” said Jess with a half smile, turning 


| 
) 


her head again and looking at him once mors Che wagon-boss 


certainly looked as if the woman who could lay him out would 
have to be a female Hercules. He was a splendid specimen of a 
man. And he had the eve of a dare-devil 

“Why, if | loved a woman,” said he, “she could lead me with 
a silken thread. If she wanted me to, I'd lay my body down for 
her to dance on. You think I’m rough because you've only seen 
me a-bossing ’round this bull-train; but | can be just as gentle as 


any woman could want.” 
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“That’s what the men all say,” returned Jess, turning away 
is, nothing’s too 


from him again. “When they want to flatter 
ood for us. We're sweeter ’n candy and they're softer ‘n silk 

till they get what they want. And then we're about as much 
account as an old shoe. I hate men.” 

The next moment his arms were round her and she was 
strained close to his heart. His beard was against her cheek as 
he whispered hoarsely, “Don’t say it, Jess; don’t say it! I can't 
have you hate me. Yes, by gum though, you've all the right to 
hate me. I hit you—I hit you mortal hard, I don’t wonder you 
should feel as if you hated me for it. But see here, Jess,” he 
pleaded, “you know I hadn't no notion you was a woman.” 

She made no answer. He felt her slim shape in his arms half 
yielding, half reluctant. \Vas this slight thing untameable? He 
could crush her in his arms, but her spirit was free—defiant, un- 
forgiving. With a sudden motion he unwound his right arm 
from her waist, still holding her with his left, and, pulling out 
his bowie knife, he thrust the strong handle into her slender 
fingers. He set the terrible point, a point that had drunk the 
heart’s blood of men, against his own breast. 

“Thrust home,” he said in the hoarse whisper of passion. 
“Thrust home. I deserve it for that blow. I want to die right 
here by your hand. I'd love to die so. Or else I want you for 
my own.” 

‘I don’t believe you mean it,” returned Jess. “And I told you 
I hated all men.” 

“T do mean it,” he said, and with that he bore his breast hard 
against the blade. With a little ery of terror Jess drew the blade 


back and flung it on the ground behind her. “Oh, why can't 


men leave a woman alone?” she wailed. 

For answer both his arms closed around her again and she felt 
the eager kisses of love upon her face. She managed to get one 
hand up and put it before his mouth to stop him. The kisses 


continued on her hand. 

“Will you let me do every single thing I want to 7?” she asked 
desperately. 

“Anything on earth, by Heaven,” he swore to her passionately 
“Any mortal thing you choose, so long as you give me yourself.’ 

“And if you make me hate you and I want to go away, you'll 
let me go without a fuss?” she stipulated. She was passive in 
lis arms now and he felt victory before him. To insure it he 
would consent to anything. 

“You shall go as free as air—free as the wind blowing over 


these prairies,” he cried. “But woe to the man who comes be 


tween us,” he added. 
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“There never will be one,” said Jess, putting up her face to his 


+ nt 


and giving him her lips for the first time. “It isn’t that I w 
any man but you. But women are slaves in this world, and I 
mean to be free. That’s what I came out on the Plains for. To 
be free.” 

It was a strange midnight wedding, under the silent stars by 
the light of a great fire of buffalo-chips, with the grey-bearded 
Baptist minister for officiating priest, the long-haired, slouch- 
hatted bullwhackers for guests, and the wild barking of the 
hungry coyotes for wedding march and epithalamium. 

It was a strange honeymoon, too, with Jess no longer in a 
man’s saddle but riding in the front of the wagon, while the 
wagon-boss tramped alongside and drove her team; at ieast he 
did so for the next few days, till, from an emigrant outfit they 
passed, they picked up another bullwhacker to do the driving and 
so set the boss free to return to his proper duties again. 

They reached Denver before the honeymoon was ended, but 
Jess declined to be left there to set up housekeeping alone. The 
wagon-train was bound for the mountains with provisions for 
the mines, so the boss bought a second-hand ambulance and a 
span of mules and Jess sat up there on the front seat and drove 
it ahead of the train. Several trips they made that way from 
Denver to the mountains and back, and many were the envious 
eyes that were turned on the boss as he rode beside Jess through 
Golden and Blackhawk and Central. 

It was a strange society in the Rocky Mountain country in 
those days—scarce a score of women among every thousand 
men, and those men no weaklinegs or laggards but full of vim, 
vinegar and vitriol, as the phrase went, voung and energetic, 
eager and hopeful, with the hope of those who have discovered 
a new and rich country and mean to make things hum generally. 

In that society, headstrong and ardent, a young, beautiful and 
spirited woman like Jess was a prize indeed, and the look in the 
eyes of every man she met told her so openly, with a passionate 
admiration. But Jess and the wagon-boss were content with 
each other, and those ardent looks she encountered found no echo 
of their passion in the friendly glances with which she returned 
them. Yet she enjoyed to the full, as every vigorous nature 
must, the racy, whole-souled, humorous talk of the pioneers. 
These men were making history, and they knew it; and if their 
lives were rough, their dreams, at least, were high. And free- 
dom to them was the breath of their nostrils. Any man might 
do anything he pleased, so long as he was prepared to stand the 
The consequence might be a bullet in his brain 


Pon 


consequences. 
1 a long rope and a short shift, or it might be the tumultuous 
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applause of a sympathizing crowd. Whatever it might be, it was 
a point of honor to face the music, and that point of honor lent 
a certain dignity of character to the rudest and coarsest boor 
to be found along the frontier. And Jess, radiantly happy, moved 
among them like a goddess from another world. 

The wagon-boss watched her as a cat watches a captive mouse, 
lynx-eyed but pretending not to observe. But Jess, though she 
talked and laughed freely enough with the many men who kept 
dropping into their camp, showed no faintest sign of a dangerous 
preference for any one of them. She was in love with the free, 
wild life of the mountains, not with any individual mountaineer. 

At last snow began to fly and the boss decided to quit hauling 
into the mines and return to “the States” for winter. Eastward 
they traveled once more over the great empty Plains, and one 
bright Fall noon they pulled once more through the Crossing of 
Dry Creek and went into camp. It was a spot full of memories 
for them as they stood side by side looking down on the sandy 
creek-bed and smiled to see the well-remembered water hole 
where the boss had splashed the white face of the fainting boy 
who turned out to be Jess. They had traced on the bare, trodden 
camping-ground the dark circle of the big fire of buffalo-chips by 
whose light they had been married. He had even pretended to 
show her the very wheelmarks where the wagon that had made 
their first home had stood. 

And then there hove in sight, travelling over the hill on the 
way out from the States, yet another train of “Pike’s Peakers.” 
Slowly they drew near, wagon after wagon plunged into the deep 
sand of the Crossing, struggled through and out again on the 
farther side, and there they went into camp. 

“Right,” said the wagon-boss as he watched them. “There's 
someone there understands bullwhacking.” 

“When you come to a creek crossing, always cross it before 
you camp, while your cattle are still warm,” was a maxim of the 
wagon-boss, and he wasn’t the only one who acted on it. 

One by one Jess had watched them pass in silence, a silence 
that was very unusual for her, and now she turned a troubled 
look on the wagon-boss at the sight of a young man who hastened 
to separate himself from the new arrivals, as soon as their oxen 
were freed from the yoke, and walked rapidly back through the 
sand of the Crossing towards the pair. 

“That’s my first husband,” she said in a low, nervous voice, 
as he approached. “He’s nothing to me now, nor | to him. Don't 
you make any fuss with him, for I won’t have it.” 

The face of the wagon-boss clouded over darkly. ‘That's 


accordin’,” he interjected briefly. Then he added slowly, “I 
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ach other some day. 


knowed as him and me was bound to meet 
I’m not looking for trouble, but it’s got to be accordin’ to how he 
takes it. Anyhow I’m heeled.” The ever-ready knife and pistol 
were in his belt. He put his left hand on Jess’s shoulder as the 
other approached, his right rested easily beside his hip. He 
felt a quiver run through her. Was it love, dead love reviving 

the love she had once felt for this man, his rival who was coming 


towards her, his lips so tightly compressed that the mouth was 
| S : 


but a line drawn across the set face: 

His rival came up and stood opposite to them. His burning 
eyes were fixed upon the woman. He did not seem to see the 
man beside her. Then his tight-shut lips opened. “Jess!” he 
said; “Jess!” 

“T wish you would go,” she answered him, in half choking 
voice. “\Why do you trouble me? Why do you come to our 
camp? You and I have nothing to do with each other. This 
man here is my husband.” 

“That so?”’—the words seemed to squeeze themselves through 
his lips. “Since that Kansas divorce you got, I s’pose.” Then, 
for the first time, his gleaming eyes met those of the wagon-boss. 
“T’d like a word with you apart,” he said to him quietly. 

“T’m willing,” said the wagon-boss laconically. “Down there 
in the creek-bed we'll be out of sight of the wagons.” He took 
his hand from Jess’s shoulder, motioning her back, and made as if 
to start down the bank beside the other. Each man was watching 
his rival narrowly. 

“T don’t want any quarrelling,” said Jess anxiously. ‘There's 
no cause for trouble between you two. No one’s responsible for 
what I do or have done except myself. [I run myself. No man 
makes me do anything I don’t want. No man shall be called to 
account for what I do.” 

If the boss had only known it, it was less reviving love that 
caused Jess to tremble than fear. Not any slavish fear for her- 


self, but fear for them—fear born of men’s savagery towards each 


other. 

The two men moved off slowly in silence, side by side, each 
watching every move of the other. Neither took any slightest 
notice of Jess or of her speech. 

Her eves followed them despairingly. That silent and intense 
concentration of theirs might mean anything. It might mean 
peace; it might be only the breathless pause before the thunder 
clap. 


“Remember one thing,” she flung out after them, as they went 
down the bank still side by side. “If you two fight about me, 


Ill never speak to either of you again. I'll be no man’s property. 
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I’m no dog to wear any man’s collar. I’m free. Me, Jess, look- 
ing as I do, I’m free!” She stood there in all her boasted freedom, 
writhing in an agony of helplessness, seeing herself ignored ab- 
solutely by both. These two men were occupied, not with her 
rights, but with their own passions. 

They reached the margin of the water pool, and faced each 
other a yard apart upon the sand. Only the figure of Jess stood 
out against the sky on the top of the bank above them. 

“We're out of sight of both camps here,” said the wagon-boss. 

The other nodded, and abruptly came to the point 

“Was that true she said, as how she’s got married to you?” he 
asked. 

“It’s God’s truth,” replied the wagon-boss. “But I knowed 
she was divorced.” 

“She give me the slips,” said the other. “I hunted for her 
everywhere, but I could never hear nothing of her till I got a 
paper sent me from a lawyer's office in Kansas telling me as a 
divorce had been granted. But I’m a Missourian, an’ I don’t 
take no stock in Kansas divorces.” 

“Guess they’re legal enough,” said the wagon-boss shortly. 

“Mebbe so,” said the other, looking at him darkly; “but there’s 
this also to be said. Sim Dulton reckons as all the jedges and all 
the lawyers in these United States can’t legalize him out of his 
rights without his own consent. That’s me.” 

“That’s straight talk,” said the wagon-boss. “My name’s 
3olter. I’m from Wisconsin, me. Wolverines they call us, and 
when we get our claws onto a thing we calculate to make ’em 
stick. That’s me.” 

The two men eyed each other with tense nerves. Both were 
tall. The wagon-boss was a trifle the heavier built. 

“Knives?” said the Missourian, his right hand going like a 
flash to his belt. The wagon-boss made no reply, but flung his 
left arm ‘round the other and reached for his own. 

There came one wild scream from the top of the bank as the 
two men clinched, and then Jess stood as if horror had turned 
her to stone. She saw the wagon-boss bend a little down, his 
left arm clinched tight ‘round his opponent outside the right arm 
which was thus pinned to Dulton’s side. The wagon-boss’s head 
rested almost on his opponent’s breast, and his right hand hold- 
ing something bright drove again and again against the other’s 
left side. 

The next moment they unclinched and Dulton fell full length 
and limp on the sand beside the water pool; the blood spouted 
in great gushes from his left breast and ran down into the sand. 


He had been struck twice in the heart. 
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With a shriek Jess turned and ran like one possessed to the 
wagon. She sprang into it, dragged out her boy’s jumper and 
overalls, flung off her skirt and pulled them on, dragged out her 
man’s saddle, and, folding the saddle-blanket, began hastily to 
cinch it on the American pony with the eagle’s feather in his 
forelock who was still her pet possession. 

“What are you at there, Jess?” 

She made no answer, but with busy fingers passed the latigo 
strap through the rings and pulled it tight. 


“Jess, | say! 


D’you hear me! What're you doing?” It was 
the resonant, strong voice of the wagon-boss, this fierce, cruel 
man to whom she had given herself so freely. 

“Quit that nonsense, Jess,” said the wagon-boss, hastily going 
up to her. “Quit it, and take off them silly clothes.” 

Her brown eyes flashed defiance as they met the steel-blue 
eyes of the man she had linked herself to. 

“You murderer!” she said. “I hate you. I hate all men. To 
kill him like that.” 

“Why, Jess,” said he, almost humbly now, “I had to kill him. 
It was him or me for it. He wouldn't give you up, and ‘twarn’t 
likely as I would.” 

The saddle was cinched on firm now. She pulled out a buffalo 
robe and began to tie it on behind. 

“That’s why I hate men,” she said, not looking at him but 
at the strings with which she was tying it on, and addressing the 
universe generally. “If two of them want a woman they can’t 
leave her to make her choice, but they must go murder each 
other over it. To fight like dogs—it’s savage.” 

“It’s nature,” said the wagon-boss slowly. 

“Then I want something better than nature,” she flung back 
at him. “I want Christianity. I want men to be Christians and 
not kill each other for no cause.” She slipped the bridle on the 
pony’s head and passed the bit between his teeth. Then she 
untied the halter from the back of the ambulance, gathered up 
the reins and placed her foot in the stirrup. 

The wagon-boss stepped forward and laid his hand on the 
reins. 

“Hold hard, Jess,” he exclaimed. “You're excited now. Don't 
go and do nothing rash. Sit down a minute and think it over.” 

“I might think for a week,” she answered, springing to the 
saddle, “and not think any different. Let go my horse, Tom 
Bolter.” 

The wagon-boss hesitated. He was a resolute man, but this 
was a quite new phase in his life that suddenly confronted him. 
He took his hand off the reins, and Jess on the instant wheeled 
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the pony. That was too much for him; he sprang after her and 
caught the reins again. 

“What are you so mad about, Jess, anyway?” he cried. “Why 
you yourself divorced him!” 

“Yes,” she said, “I did. Because I loved him; because he 
wasn't content with my love. What | did was to set him free. 
No man shall be bound to me, if he wants another woman more 
than me. But [ loved him—Take your hand away from my 
bridle, ‘Tom Bolter. It’s got his blood on it.” 

“Never,” said the man hoarsely. “You shan't leave me like 
this, not right here where we were married.” 

For answer, she pointed to their old camp on the far side of 
the Crossing, where the silent stars had looked down on that 
wedding in the wilderness. 

“And what did you swear to me when I[ married you there? 
hat I should be free, free as the air, free as the wind blowing 
over the prairies. Your own words, Tom Bolter!” 

He looked at her, his face turbid with anger, a sense of sudden 
defeat struggling with the passion within him; his pride and his 
boast had been that he never was known to go back on his word. 

‘| was mad to say it,” he hesitated; “I never thought 

“But you said it,” she took him up quickly. “It was my con- 
dition, and you accepted it. You're a murderer, Tom Bolter; are 
you a liar, too?” 

He dropped the rein and thrust the pony’s head away from 
him with his hand. “God forgive you, Jess,” he cried bitterly. 
‘l never thought youd leave me like this. But what | said goes. 
Stop!” he continued, as she raised the bridle rein. “Where are 
you going ?—and have you any money?” 

“Yes, | have money,” she answered, touching her pocket, “and 


if you want to know, I’m going to Pike’s Peak. It’s God’s own 


~ 


country, the freest on earth.” She struck her heels to her 


lanc 
pony’s sides and he bounded forward. She turned him towards 
the west and towards the sunset and vanished down over the 
bank of Dry Creek into the Crossing. 

he bullwhackers had unyoked and turned out their bulls, and 
were gathered ‘round a fire they had started. ‘They were per 
fectly aware that something was up, but they refrained from in- 
terfering till called upon. ‘he wagon-boss was not a man who 


] 


welcomed interference, and they knew it. 


Now he called out to the party at the fire. “One of you boys 
get out a spade and bring it along. I’ve got a man to bury.” 
Three of the bullwhackers ran to their wagons for spades, full 


of curiosity and eager to assist. ‘The boss turned his back on 


them and watched the far side of the Crossing \ pony, with an 
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eagle-feather in his forelock and a boyish looking rider on his 
back, topped the far bank, and, rapidly passing by the emigrants 
who occupied the camp that held such memories for him, went 
on heading steadily westward over the Pike’s Peak road. 

“She means it, too, by all that’s holy,” said the wagon-boss as 
horse and rider dwindled in the distance and were lost in the 
flickering mirage of the Plains. “Three months she’s been my 
wife, vet that’s the last I'll ever see of Bullwhack Joe.” 


Oxford, England. 


THE CALL OF THE SURF. 


By JULIETTE ESTELLE MATHIS. 


AST night | longed for mountain trails 
Through chaparral, where scented gales 
Would touch my face with tenderness 


Renew the dream of Love's caress! 


| thought the brown-eyed canon pool, 
Che whispered rushing of the cool 
Swift rivulet as downward sent, 
\Vould banish my hot discontent. 


loday | thirst for ocean-spray, 
its foam and surge that cannot stay, 
jut, restless ever, comes and goes 


To kiss my mouth and give repose. 


The sea’s wild wooing calls to me, 
Its voice is rife with witchery, 

It offers peace its broad, blue breast 
Invites with promises of rest! 

() bliss to be! The sweet, salt wave 
My fevered eyes and limbs shall lave 


Such ecstasy as thrills the Sea 
' 


Shall bound, and beat, and throb in me 

















A FIRST IMPRESSION. 
By ELIZABETH GRISWOLD ROWE. 


train at a small station and started on 
his first stage-ride, he looked about him 
with interest. So this was California! 
The sun was glaring and hot, but the 
wind was cool and invigorating. That 
was what his brother, Robert, had 
meant when he had written that the 
Professor needed nothing but the Cali- 





fornia climate to tone him up. So he 
had traveled all the way from the eastern college-town to try its 
effect. He was the only passenger on the way to the little mount- 
ain hotel to which Robert had directed him. 

“Stranger here?” the driver casually asked, as they left the 
scattered houses behind. 

“Yes,” answered the Professor, wondering why everyone took 
it for granted. 

“Been in California long?” again queried the other. 

“Tl have been in San Francisco two weeks,” he answered. 

“Here for your health?” the interlocutor continued, swinging 
his horses unconcernedly around a sharp turn, while his pas- 
senger held his breath. 

“Partly,” was the short answer. 

The Professor did not like to be thought an invalid. It was 
really rest and change he needed more than anything else. 

The driver was silent for a few minutes. Conversation could 
not be very brisk with this tactiturn stranger. He looked as if 
he might be sarcastic and ready to find fault. After an interval 
of silence, painful to one of the parties at least, another attempt 
was made to make conversation. 

“Leave your family east?” 

At first the Professor felt a flash of resentment; then he saw 
the humorous side of the situation and answered with less 
frigidity : 

“| have none, except a brother who is in business in San Fran- 
cisco.” 

There was no reason why the inquisitive driver should take it 
for granted that he had a family, except that he was old enough. 
He was forty—and fifteen years old than Robert. Perhaps that 
was why he had felt a twinge of jealousy when he was met on 


his arrival with the news of Robert's engagement. 


Professor John Spaulding was a man of prejudices and it was 


HEN Professor John Spaulding left the 
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unfortunate that he happened to feel one toward the particular 
young lady whom Robert had chosen. It was partly due to a 
peculiarly disagreeable impression made on the Professor by a 
self-confessed “typically Californian” girl, whom he had met on 
the journey out. But partly, also, to the fact that Robert and 
John were as different in taste and disposition as they were in 
years. So, in describing her, Robert, in his enthusiasm, had se- 
lected the very traits that were least pleasing to his brother. 
\Vhen he had seen how things were, he had stopped short. 

“T wish IT had said nothing about her,” he had said. “If I'd 
left Nell to make her own impression, it would have been all 
right. But she’s out of town now.” 

John was considered a woman-hater anyway: but Robert, re- 
membering the reason, had felt that he could not accuse him of 
that. It was mountain air that the Professor’s physician had 
prescribed for him: hence his journey to the quiet mountain 
resort where Robert would join him later for his own vacation 

The road wound about mountains and over countless little 
streams which were now almost dry. It was very narrow most 
of the way, and the driver did not give the concern to his driving 
that the situation warranted, according to the Professor’s opin- 
ion. So he braced himself for any sudden emergency and eved 
fearfully the abrupt bank on one side and the steep declivity on 
the other, softened only by a thick growth of tangled vines and 
bushes. 

The fine dust flew from the horses’ hoofs and settled upon the 
manzanita bushes that bordered the road. Further down these 
gave way to dense growths of California lilac, whose pale purple 
blossoms lent the appearance of distant smoke. There were so 
many things new to the professor and perfectly familiar to his 
companion that questions again became the order of conversa- 
tion, but now the catechism was reversed. 

The place to which Robert had sent his brother was in the 


midst of charming mountain scenerv—not snow-capped peaks 
and rugged slopes, but green, verdure-clad heights whose bases 
were thickly covered with rich, dark redwoods. The hotel was 


no more than a large farmhouse in a grove of live-oaks clinging 
to the side of the mountains just below the summit It was not 
a well-known resort and it was rather quiet. John was very glad 


of that. He did not care for people—he wanted to rest and 


cet 
Let 


strong. 


He arrived early in the afternoon and had time for a walk 


before dinner. He started out on a trail that zie-zagged down 
the side of the mountain. It led him through a long green arbor 


with high hazel-bushes on cither side and redwood boughs inter 
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lacing above. The mellow afternoon sunshine trickled through, 
wherever there was the least crevice. He felt uplifted and in- 
vigorated. It was like a strong tonic to a sick man. He drank 
in the quiet beauty which surrounded him and listened to the 
music of countless unseen birds on every side. It was all so 
satisfying and complete. 

“What more could T wish?” he asked happily. 

As if in answer to his inquiry, a vision appeared before his 
astonished eves as he rounded a corner—a vision with soft, dark 
hair, somewhat wind-blown at present, and earnest brown eyes 
that looked straight into his own. She was softly humming an 
old love song when they met so suddenly, and that probably 
accounted for the tender light in the dark eyes. 

She quietly passed on and the Professor tried to feel irritated 
that his artistic reverie had thus been rudely interrupted. He 
said to himself: 

“T hope there are not many on these trails. They would spoil 
everything.” 

But he could not feel really ill-tempered, when everything 
around him was so harmonious and gentle. The light that sifted 
through the pale-green hazel leaves grew softer and the birds 
more quiet. Then he knew that it must be getting late, and he 
retraced his steps to the farmhouse. 

In the dining-room he found two women, who were guests 
also. 

“Too bad I cannot have things to myself,” he thought ill- 
naturedly. 

He was introduced to them—Mrs. Houghton, a delicate-appear- 
ing, sweet-faced lady, and her daughter Helen. The Professor 
looked again into the earnest, dark eyes whose glance he had 
met that afternoon. After all, she was entirely different from 
the girl on the train whom he had styled “typically Californian.” 

\fter dinner they all sat on the western porch to watch the 
sun set behind the distant low range of mountains. The gor- 
zeous coloring was new to him, and he drank it in with artistic 
joy. He saw the shadows darken the wide, thickly-wooded val- 
ley which lay between the range on the west and their own 
mountain, and then creep higher and higher as the sun melted into 
clouds of flame and disappeared, leaving a fine-tinged gray smoke 
above. But, while his attention was focused on the picture be- 
fore him, he was conscious of a harmony which comprehended 
many other things—the feeling of exhilaration which his mount- 
ain tramp had given him, the hope of future strength and suc- 
cess, and—yes, the presence of the graceful figure on the western 
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piazza, whose sweet, thoughtful face was illumined by the glory 
of the summer sunset. 

It was natural that he and Miss Houghton should see much 
of each other, for they were the only visitors aside from her 
mother. He soon discovered that she both sketched and painted 
in a modest way. This was a strong link, for he was an ardent 
amateur photographer, himself. He had brought along a very 
fine camera in hopes of adding some California scenes to his 
collection, and Miss Houghton knew just where these could be 
secured. 

Professor Spaulding forgot that he was forty years old and a 
half-invalid at that. He felt like a boy just let loose from school. 
He grew so enthusiastic and so full of life that he sometimes had 
difficulty in remembering that he was a sober, sarcastic school- 
master, overworked and ill. 

One day he went on a fishing trip some distance from the 
ranch. He tramped arduously along the stream, now little 
more than a brook, but showing by the naked roots exposed and 


the branches caught high up on the steep bank, that it was a 


raging torrent part of the year. He found new beauties at every 
turn, but had poor success as an angler. His camera did better 


execution than his fishing-rod, however, and he procured splendid 
views of waterfalls and rocks with overhanging alders and 
laurel. 

As he followed a little-used road that skirted a mountain on 
his way home, he glanced up the steep bank above him and 
stopped in surprise. Was that really a flower—that tall, tropical- 
looking blossom growing wild like a hardy young weed under the 
dark redwoods? 

He climbed the bank with no thought of weariness and bent 
over a tall, stately lily, delicate and rare as a hot-house blossom. 
He found a number of them near and he gathered them caretully, 
thinking that they would make an appropriate offering to on 


who resembled them in being so different from all 


others 
whose nature had been to him, like these flowers, unexpected, 
fresh, and sweet. 


“How fortunate you are!” 


Miss Houghton said, when she had 
exclaimed over their exquisite beauty. “You have found the 
ruby lily at home—redwood lily’ they sometimes call it. | have 
never seen them growing in their native state, although | hav: 
hunted for them. ‘They are really quite exclusive and you were 
not looking for them at all. You just went fishing.” 

“Yes,” he answered, smiling; “Il seem to be favored in finding 
what | am not looking for. lor instance | came up here simply 


with the idea of finding rest and strength.” 
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‘Pardon me,” she hastily interrupted. “I want to put these 
beautiful lilies into water before they begin to wilt. I hope they 
will last until—that is, | hope they will last several days.” 

She disappeared quickly, and the Professor thoughtfully gazed 
over the tops of the redwoods below without seeing their soft, 
feathery branches. Was there something bewitching in this 
intoxicating western air that took away from men their cool, 
critical judgment? He felt himself drifting—he knew not whither. 
He felt, too, that he did not care. 

The next day proved to be one of those oppressively warm days 
that a north wind sometimes brings in that region. John had to 
go off alone, for Miss Houghton refused to walk or sketch in such 
scorching weather. Besides, she was anxious for the mail which 
would come that afternoon. 

So he went off by himself to fish in the afternoon, but found it 
very dull. He laid it to the north wind. However, he bright 
ened up immensely as he approached the western piazza late in 
the day and found Miss Houghton there, wearing a bewitching 
summer gown. She had never looked so charming before. He 
wondered vaguely how it would all end, but felt reckless. 

‘| have a surprise in store for you,” she announced gaily; but 


just then the dinner-bell rang and he could get nothing more from 


her. 

\fter dinner she slipped quietly away, and he saw her, soon 
ufterwards, climbing to the top of the mountain behind the ranch 
house, along the road that led to town. It was still warm and 
light. He wanted above all things to walk up and get a view 
from the summit. He knew it must be grand. Lut of course he 
ould not go now. She had doubtless gone for that very put 
pose, and evidently did not wish his company. He felt rather 
hurt 


\ little while later, as he sat reading the collection of city news 


papers which the mail had brought, he heard the stage drive up. 


Probably she had ridden back. A moment later she entered, and 
with her was his brother Robert. 
lie grasped John’s hand, with a laugh at the Professor’s 


amazed expression. 

“| hope you'll forgive me for this little joke,” he said. “J 
thought | woul 
She has been telling me what good friends you have become al 
ready. I’m so glad. Isn’t she all that I told you?” 


.0, John replied vaguely, feeling that he was on dangerous 


ground. “Not at all. But she’s everything else.” 


| just leave Nell to make her own impression. 
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OUT OF DOORS IN CALIFORNIA. 
By JOHN G. BRAYTON. 


HE student, in the midst of his starvation period, must 
keep his expenses reduced. The city says a man must 
have a roof over his head, and it must be a more or less 
expensive one or he is forced into surroundings that at 
once imperil his health and destroy his social standing. 


If, embittered by hard experiences, he goes to the ex- 


—V\ treme of building his shelter of tin cans in the flood- 
y/ Wy threatened river-bottom, the city says he shall not as- 


sociate freely with her sons and daughters; and the 
sons and daughters ostracise the independent-minded citizen 
completely. The city demands that he who walks the streets 
in the company of her sons and daughters must be well clothed, 
or the few garments he has shall be taken from him. The city 
has no food to give the hungry, unless he buy it. If, goaded to 
desperation, he appropriates it, she robs him of his liberty and 
reputation. The city’s mandates are as binding as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. 
To the country the frugal man need take no roof; she pro 
ht Ith 


vides trees at no expense to him, and with them perfect health. 


te 


He may wear what his circumstances suggest, and be free from 


7 


f his food from the hills and 


criticism. He may gather much « 
valleys, and never feel his rights to liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness in the least endangered. ‘The country smiles, opens 
her breasts to the weakling, nor asks his social standing; 
puts forth as her only restricting mandate that no restricting 
mandate shall go forth. 

He who humbly associates with nature must receive good ; for 
there is found health for body and for spirit. He who seeks in 
the ground for his theology cannot go much amiss; for there 
is God portrayed by his own hand. Thence the prophets and 
the seers obtained their fire. In the solitude of the desert Ma 
homet built his vast dream. And great things await him who 
seeks in the leaves of the hill-thickets or the rocks of the tide- 
washed shore for those living truths craved by every soul 
These facts were strong arguments with me, as I sat thinking 


it over in the cushioned rocking-chair in the well 


° ~ 4 } 
furnished room 


for which rent was past due. And, hush! last and 


far from least 
the restaurants! Ah, there’s the rub. In the country | might 
find peace of mind in study and comfort of body in cooking for 
myself. That settled it. 
It was the last of December. Next morning, I went into the 
hills where I knew there was a small claim-cabin. By way o 


broaching the subject, | began to tell the owner my troubles 
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said I was wasting my breath; the sooner I moved into the cabin 
the better he would like it. By New Year’s Day I was estab- 
lished. 

My house, of rough boards, contained one room twelve feet 
square, which I divided into kitchen, dining-room, bedroom, 
library and studio. It stood in a cajion, one side plunging into the 
hill, the other rising on stilts four feet above ground. I col- 
lected rough stones, walled up the base and plastered the interior 
with mud, thus providing protection from cold winds from below 
and an excellent cellar for cold dry storage. From grocery boxes 
I made a sliding sash for the window opening and put in glass. 
This window was only for light and the convenience of throwing 
out waste water: ventilation was furnished by the abundant 
cracks in the side walls and the generous openings beneath the 
rafters. But who wants a tight house in California, even in 
winter? The only part I made close was the roof, and that only 
because I wanted to keep manuscripts and sketches dry. 

In this house I lived weil at a total expense of about seven 
dollars a month—and I had everything I needed. Wonderful 
were the stews and puddings and jams that I made from what 
flew or ran or grew about my door, Street cars and soda fountains 

those pickpockets !—were far removed. I might go to town 
when I wished, but, as I had to walk five miles to the nearest 
suburban car, the wish was reduced to the minimum. It is sur- 
prising how well one can live without morning papers, theaters 
or any other modern luxury, when once escaped out of their 
reach. 

\ith the first of the year I considered myself beginning to 
live. My spirits broke free and a boyishness took possession of 
me; for Nature restores to us the youth the city robs us of. Cali- 
fornia is especially inspiring in the winter time. The hills are 
green, flowers are beginning to bloom, springs, which have lain 
hidden all the dry summer, are beginning to creep from under 
the rocks, birds are even planning their very carly housekeeping. 
In such surroundings a man must be a soulless clod, if he does 
not respond to the call of nature to come forth from himself and 


enter a new world—a world of vast extent and deep spiritual 


The birds and animals were my closest friends—saving the 
ranch-house a quarter of a mile above me there was no neighbor 
nearer than four miles—and they were innumerable. The ever- 
green oaks, wild lilacs, sycamores, alders and scented sages that 
cover the hills make this an ideal spot for birds. It was my great 


pleasure to leave all beaten paths and penetrate to the very heart 


of the thicket, there to sit and listen; for on all sides arose the 
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sweet and varied songs. Some of the little creepers I knew, 


many I did not. Frequently a new song bursting on my ear 


would draw me slowly through the dense shrubbery. now here, 
now there, until IT would spy the little warbler, a new bird to 


me. 

| procured textbooks at the city libra \ and he yan to study 
birds. But many of these books are written in so sentimenta 
a way that [I could gain nothing from them. When I met with 
long verbose chapters on the “Evensong” or some equally po 
cal subject, my soul rebelled and T longed for the conciseness of 
some heartless man. When I found what I wanted, I quit trving 
to study birds through field glasses and procured oun, 
being careful and shooting only at a « 
still kept my friends around me and at the same time procured 


a few specimens. These I skinned carefully and prepared wit! 


arsenic or wood-ashes for preservatio1 It did n take long 
to discover that to gain an exact knowledge of birds o ust 
shoot ; for there is no fieldglass powerful enough to cd ine the 
absence or presence of certain muscles that often decide a bird 
classification. 

When at daylight I heard fluttering of wings before my door, 
and peeping and chirping, I knew the birds were breakfasting on 
the crumbs I had thrown out for them Chen, rising from my 
bed of sage leaves on willow branclx s, [ would pe » thi ugl the 
cracks of my house and watch the birds. In time we became 
more accustomed to each other and they grew to trust 1 Some- 
times they would come close to me when I sat writing, having 
left my door open. Once I returned from a walk to discover 
that some brown creepers had entered my house through the 
open door in my absence. I captured one little fellow who 
seemed unable to find his way out, and, after looking him 
over carefully, I set him on the window sill. But he was so sick 
from fright, he could take no though of flight. Back and forth 
he swung until he fell off the window, when he found his wings 
and flew into the thicket where | heard him telling wonderful 
stories of his adventures to his mates. If I left the cabin for a 
week, [ invariably found that the birds had entered during my 
ibsence and had turned the place into odging hous 

(ne rainy day [I heard unmistakable signs of quail near by, 
and, looking from my grocery-box window, | saw a fat flock 
greedily cle vouring the fresh clover leaves in tl road Instant] 
the brute took possession of me and [ caught up the run with 


intent to kill. But they were such pretty birds and so trustful, 

even though the proud cock was constantly givis varning 

against possible danger, that | could not shoot o have done 
| 


so would have been to shatter ruthlessly their evident faith in a 
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benign providence; and I breathed an inaudible prayer as I re- 
placed the gun that He would implant in my ungrateful breast 
the same simple trust of the birds. 

In February and March the flowers came and I spent all my 
spare time in gathering, classifying and preserving specimens. 
Birds and animals should be as fearless of man as flowers are, 
only man’s persecution has developed their sense of self-preserva- 
tion to a higher degree. A flower, having no means of flight and 
having reproduction as its only means of preservation of the 
kind, can only look up and trust one to leave it until it can pro- 
duce its seed and accomplish its purpose. 

The lesson of trust a plant teaches often strikes me deeply with 
reproach. Wherever the seed may fall the plant springs up, 
rooted to one place, trusting entirely in providence to send it 
provisions and keep it in life until it can have performed its mis- 
sion. lf the provisions be short, the flower grows on and does 
the best it can. Only recently I found a diminutive mustard in 
full bloom three months after its proper season, growing from 
dry ground while all its fellows stood like skeleton warnings 
against it or lay trampled to the ground where ruffian sheep had 
passed. 

\t all times the animals of the hills interested me. Several 
families of cottontail rabbits lived about my door, so that it was 
an easy possibility for me to shoot my breakfast without going 
out of my house—but I never did. The footprints in the road of 
a morning would fairly obliterate the wagon tracks of the day 
before. I saw very few of the animals themselves, for they go 
abroad only at night, though I knew there were badgers, foxes, 
wild cats, coyotes and even deer about. At the ranch house, 
where traps were set, some good speciments of foxes and wild- 
cats were caught. 

The animals that were most friendly were the mice and rats 
that inhabit the hillsides. | set deadfall traps all about my floor 
at night and was often awakened by the thud of a weight coming 
down on its struggling victim. Once with malice aforethought 
[ put bread with arsenic poison for the rats. They found it and 
carried it carefully to a high shelf where they deposited it in a 
narrow-necked jar, and there | discovered it later. This mania 
for collecting is a characteristic of these hill rats. In one case, 
where a barrel of barley was kept in a room where some men 
slept, the rats filled the shoes up even full with grain every night 
much to the puzzling of the men for some time. 

\fter three months I returned to the city greatly improved in 
body and spirit. At ones my old troubles returned. The restau 


rants—oh, for some escape from them other than marriage—set 


to work at undermining the streneth my home cooking in the 
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hills had laid up. The constraints and conventions of the city 
rufiled my temper, made me more quarrelsome, less satisfied, and 
| cast about for escape. 

Once before on a sketching trip I had wandered along the 
cliffs by the ocean until | had stumbled upon an old whaling sta- 
tion, long since abandoned, now occupied by a fisherman, a Fin- 


lander. Now in my extremity | remembered the beauties of the 


packed up at once and struck out along the coast. Again he made 
me welcome and 1 established myself in the long, ranmbing 
building, hung with nets and festooned with all the paraphernalia 
of the fisherman's trade, where whalers had slept in old days. 
Here is a different freedom from that of the mountain cabin, 
broader, higher, more comprehensive. Here is a wealth of 
itual food in the solitude of the shore, in the might of moving 
waters, in the impressive expanse of ocean and sky. Deep 
thoughts are thrust upon one and poetry flourishes in the atmos 
phere of the sea. Here is not time to study nature in life say 
superficially, where the animal-like plants and plant-like animals 
e tide-washed rocks; for nature in spirit con 


fh ors 


erow among tl 
sumes every waking moment. 
Sitting in tl 


his lifetime away always paintin 


e open door of this fish-house, a man could work 
only the sea and sky. They 


Oo 
s 


alone are problem enough to tax the most penetrative ingenuity. 
l'e would never need to change his subject—that would take 
care of itself. And he could not help growing big of soul, for 


the miracle of dawn teaches the presence of God, the life-giving 
light of day prov s his constant love, the slumbrous, dew-laden 
wines of evening how forth his beneficence. All nature teaches 
the goodness, patience and long sufiering of God. Nothing can 
be lost, but all things go toward one grand culmination that is 
he farthest imagination of man. Here a healthy 
man forgets he has a soul. 


The more one studies nature the more does one strive for 
1; . . 


eood bevond t 


sincerity and simplicity of expression. She speaks without ex 
pletives. Her vea is vea and her nay, nay. She tells her stories 
without adjectives, directly, frankly. The ranchman in the hills 
and the fisherman by the shore are her exponents, for they live 
simply and directly. But they cannot interpret natt 


are taken up with the problem of living and their long familiarity 


with the land and the sea, the seasons and the times, makes them 
contemptuous. It is left to the dreamer whose stock in trade is 
poetry to pierce the commonplace and reveal the truth that lies 
hidden beneath. 

In California is the dreamer’s VParadise; for the fields and 
waters invite him the vear ‘round. Here, penniless as he may be, 
he mavy rise in rebellion against the citv when he will and 1 l\ 


to the country even in the dead of winter; for \Mlother Nature has 
a warm spot in her heart toward dreamers and always welcomes 


them heartily. 


*Loug Shore, Ca 
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“OH, SUSANNA.” 





OHN NICHOLS of Sa- 
lem, Mass., the author 
of the “I’m Going To 
California \With ly Gold- 
pan on My Knee” version of 
“Susanna,” was born about 
1826, and died in \Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1864. He was 
of an old New England 
Quaker family, and a cousin 
of the late Dr. Chas. Nic 
ols of Bloomingdale, N. Y 
He married a wealthy wo 
man in Salem, and had one 
son, Edward, who was edu- 


cated in The Friends’ School 





at Providence. 

“Jol nnie,” as everyone 
called him, was a. light- 
hearted, genial man, a great 


wag, a good liver, popular 


9 











Joun Nicuots. everywhere, and loved alike 
for his personal and mental 
graces by man and woman. He had a decided literary taste; 
and, had he developed it, would doubtless have left more of a 
mark than he did. 

Nichols came to California, by way of the Isthmus, as a young 
man; and on that tedious voyage seems to have conposed the 
famous ditty which was sung by more people in California, 
nearly half a century ago, than any other one song—vwith th 
possible exception of “The Days of “49.” At any rate, he soon 
sent the verses to his old New [England friends, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Holder (parents of Chas. Fred’k Holder of Pasadena). 
He also sent them his diary, which has, unfortunately, been lost. 
The impressions of this joyous traveler on a trip so full of strange 
picturesqueness as was the early journey to California by way of 
Panama, must have been highly entertaining. 

Prof. Holder, who gives me the above data, is quite positive 
that during the war Nichols held some government position in 
Washington. Before the war he was in a bank. 

Some years ago this magazine published the words of the 
California “Susanna’—the Nichols version. To complete the 
record, they are here reproduced, with the music and this brief 
sketch of the writer. 
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(Air: Susanna, Don’t You Cry. Key of G.) 








OH, SUSANNA 


| came from Salem City, 
With my washbowl on my kn 

I'm going to California, 
lhe gold dust for to se 

It rained all night the day I left 
Che weather it was dry, 

rhe sun so hot | froze to death 
Oh, brothers, don’t vou c ! 


Chorus: 
Oh, California, 
that’s the land for me! 
I'm bound for San Francisco 
With my washbow! on my knee 


I jumped aboard the ‘Liza ship 
| And traveled on the sea 
And every time | thought of home 
I wished it wasn't me! 
The vessel reared like any horse 
That had of oats a wealth; 
I found it wouldn't throw me, so 
I thoueht I'd throw myself! —C/ 


I thought of all the pleasent ti 
We've had together here, 

I thought I ort to cry a hit, 
But couldn't find a tear 


The pilot bread was in my mouth, 
The eoid-dust in my « ve, 
And though I'm going far away, 
Dear brothers, don't veu ery !—C horus 


T soon shall be in Friseo, 
And there I'll look all rovnd, 
\nd when I see the Gold lumps the 
I'll pick them off the ground 
I'll scrape the mountzins clean, inv b 
lil drain the rivers dry, 
A pocketful of rocks bring home 
So brothers, don’t vou cry! -—-Chorus 
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THE OPIUM EATER. 
By DAVID ATKINS. 


T WAS my last Sunday evening in Camp, and I wan- 
dered up and down the place of my sojourning, seeing 
it with new eyes. Ina fortnight i should be home; and 
this strange settlement, with its s:r:nge inhabitants 
ured from the four corners of the carth, would fade 
$2 from my mind as a dream. “God!” I thought, with 


€ 2 42 sudden realization; “How many tonight are homesick 


i as I! How many have staked everything—and 
lost ! 


The Camp itself—or City, as it was now called—liad seen 
beiter days in the first excitement of the ‘fifties, but after the 
depletion of the placers it had been for a time almost forgotten 
The frail wooden cabins were in ruins, their stone chimneys 
standing gaunt as headstones. There stood also, here and there, 
groups of towering poplars in the very zenith of their beauty, 
planted long since by the pioneers; but of the old buildings there 
‘emained only the red brick store with its heavy iron doors, and 
the steepled church which stood apart and deserted. Now the 
sudden development of the “pocket mines” and the great quartz 
ledges had given the camp new life, and a flimsy town had sprung 
from the ruins of the old. 

The modern hotel was crowded with operators, with miners 
working for high wages, and with the usual sprinkling of gain- 
blers who worked for the same wages in a different way. Tonig]t 
the large frame building seemed to have emptied itself into the 
street; and miner, capitalist and gambler, with here and ti.ere a 
gayly apparelled woman, formed themselves into a restless 
promenade. 

From out the confusion of the main street ran little cross- 
streets, starting bravely enough, with their denominations—tst, 
end., 3rd. Avenue—lettered on the corners, but ending with sur- 
prising suddenness on the ripened grass of the hillsides. Irom 
he jingle of a mechanical banjo in the hotel bar, it was only a 
matter of a few steps to stand fronting tiie unconquered hills, and 
to see, perhaps, a coyote poised motionless on some point of 
vantage, listening. 

As I stood for a moment looking down into the great westward- 
dropping valley on whose rim the Camp was set, | was accoste:l 
by a strange voice, and, turning sharply, saw the opium-eater, 1 
wasted. shriveled creature whom I lad often seen before, and of 
whom I had often heard. Sometimes, the centre of a crowd of 
drunken, jeering miners, | had pitied the man; but more often, 


seeing him the recipient of their carcless charity, | had shunned 
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him, showing my loathing so plainly that he had, till now, 
avoided me. 

“Oh, give me a cigarette, will you?” he asked 

The request was made with all the confidence of 2 fellow-club- 
man; but, with some brutality, | quickly handed him my little 
1 


cloth bag of tobacco and all my papers, eager to be rid of him 


His “Oh, bully for you!” was so stranee an expression of thanks 
that I turned again involuntarily and looked at him. It was not 
so much his words that were strange, as his tone: for the high- 
pitched, musical voice had an unmistakable accent of breeding. 
[ had heard that the opium-eater had been a brilliant young 
journalist, some years before: and out of the confusion of my 
first impressions of the Camp I suddenly recalled that there was 
staying at the hotel on my arrival a young and beautiful girl who 
had come to reclaim and take him home. But with her advent he 
had dropped from sight, and it was believed that he had died, till 
a day after she had left heartbroken, when he came in from the 
brush, moaning for his drug, in the last stages of exhaustion. 
His story, piece by piece, I had gathered unconsciously, but it re- 
mained for these words of his “Oh, bully for you!” to vivify and 
give imminent life and reality to the tragedy. 

As he moved off, rolling a cigarette with trembling fingers. 
from a house near by came the tune of an old hymn played on a 
piano, and above the noise of the streets a voice sang clearly: 

“At even, ere the sun was set, 
The sick, O Lord, around Thee lay: 
Oh, in what divers pains they met! 


And with what joy they went awa 


To my quickened mind came instantly a vision of our little 
church at home, set deep among trees on the border of the com- 
mon, where at this time the quiet country-people were gathered 
for worship. I pictured them passing out from the benediction 
of the old parson to the benediction of a perfect Sabbath evening, 
and I realized the sharp contrast between the life there and here. 
Lord! it was good to be going home! 

From the neighborhood of the hotel came the sound of a bass 
drum. The restless promenade ceased, and everyone turned to 
join the crowd that had gathered. 

Grouped in the street was a small traveling company of the 
Salvation Army. There was an old fatherly man in captain’s uni- 
form, a hugely-built Oriental of some description who coughed 


painfully and who looked very ill 2: ease in his stiff military garb, 
a little hard-voiced Cockney tattooed brilliantly on the back of 
each hand, and a girl! of 2hout twenty-five, cleor of skin and one 
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would say beautiful, if it were not for the feeling that she had lost 
something of the gentleness of woman through her contact with 
the crowd. 

‘he Cockney was speaking: 

‘Bretheren and sisters, by the Gryce of God my feet ’ave been 
plucked from the miry cly, and set upon a rock. I ’ad grovelled in 
the depths of sin, but the Saviour "E saw me and ‘oisted me hout. 
"E kyme to me like "E kyme to the desciples—over the ryging 
sea. I shipped at Liverpool aboard the Clio bound for ’Frisco, 
an’ off Valparaiso one of my ship mytes fell from a yard and 
crippled ‘imself ‘orrid, and taught me of the Saviour’s love; and 


er 


re [am doing what I can for ’Im.” 
Here he broke into a song, which proved to be a strange medley 
telling of his life. The chorus, which he sang with great gusto, 
ran: 
“T was going down to Ell, as I knew very well, 
But Christ, my Lord, ’ad mercy; 
as cured all my woes, and the red in my nose 

‘As settled fast in my jersey!” 

The old man accompanied him on the drum, looking absently 
into the distances of the valley, and the Oriental kept shifting his 
position nervously. When the long ballad ended, the girl stepped 
forward. 

“Praise the Lord,” she said briskly ; “He has saved me, too, and 
taught me to think higher things. No one can know the joy of 
serving him till they are saved. And He can save you all—the 
worst of you--for He saved me, Glory be to His Name!” A 
woman in the crowd laughed, and the girl flushed. “Not that I 
was as far gone in wickedness as some,” she continued ; “but there 
is other kinds of wickedness. Oh, come to our Saviour, and He 
will change your life now. Come tonight, come and be cleansed 
blood. in the blood of the Lamb!” 

Cockney broke again into song: 


in his 
Th. 
“Come to the Saviour, myke no dely, 
Ere in our midst ’E’s calling tody, 
Bidding you welcome, bidding you sty, 
Tenderly sying ‘Come!’ ” 
The girl sang with him, and the big Oriental contributed a 
nervous bass note every now and then. 
Next the fatherly old captain spoke from behind his drum. 
“Friendts, ve had intended to shpeak to you from der Hall to- 
night, but it vas engaged already for a dance. Captain Thomas 
Gentle, who is shdraight from der Havaiian Islands, vas to have 
shpoken to you, but he has daken a very bad cold, und cannot 
sipeak in der exposed air yet.” 
\s he spoke, a mule-team came in from the hills, the mules 
lusty and tired. They filed past, guided by the single line in the 
hand of the driver, picking their way unconcernedly through the 
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crowd with wagging ears and jingling trappings. The driver 
jocosely crowded the little band further and further in toward 
the sidewalk, the old captain barely saving his drum from be- 
neath their feet. 

“That’s a shame,” said the opium-eater, who stood again by 
my side. “These people are not doing this for fun.” 

“Ve had hoped to get der Hall,” the captain repeated patiently, 
“but it vas engaged already. Now ve are going to try und get 
it for tomorrow, and Captain Thomas Gentle of der Havatian 
Islands vill tell us of der battles der Army is vinning down dere. 
Lieutenant Amy Fane vill now sing.” 

At this juncture, a buggy with a spirited team drew up in front 
of the hotel. As its driver was alighting, the old German beat on 
his drum; and the horses started forward violently. The driver 
was thrown to the sidewalk, and a parcel 
sliding among the crowd, its newspaper wrappings 


he held in his hand went 
breaking open 
and disclosing a large bar of gold. Someone picked it up hur 
riedly, and before it reached its owner several inquisitive miners 
had asked and obtained a “heft” of the precious brick. “That's 
Aaron, of the Butterfly.” said someone. “They had their clean 
up yesterday.” 

Aaron picked himself up, and snatched the bar away from the 
1 


last man who had obtained the coveted pleasure of handling it. 


Then he turned to the Salvationists, and cursed them violently, 
threatening to have them arrested if they made any further noise 
while he was in town. With that he turned and went into the 
hotel. 

The girl started to sing nervously, the frightened Hawatian 
giving what help he could, and the little Cocknev walking up and 
down with unshaken nerve, saying at appropriate intervals, “Yes, 
bless the Lord!” and, “That's true now, that’s true!” But the 
crowd, disturbed by the sieht of the gold, had grown inattentive 
and when the girl stopped singing, and said that they would take 
up a collection for their board and lodging, there was 1 general 
move. The Cockney took his tambourine, and wormed |} 


his wav 


through the press to reach the departing miners, while the girl 
sang on dispiritedly. \When he came back he emptied the money 
into the girl’s hand. The bie Hawatian leaned over to see how 


much they had taken, and the crowd laughed. He drew back 


looking utterly confused. 


“Fiftv cents,” said the girl, turning to the people. ‘“\Ve thank 
vou very much. The Lord is good,” she added, and then broke 
into a weak eiegle. Fifty cents for the four of them! 

She started confusedly to sing again, but the little hold they 
had on t] e s! amefaced crowd Wis lost | nid tal! ing ilmost 
drowned her voice, and it seemed as if the meeting were over 
when the opium-eater stepped out among them, and, with an 
authoritative gesture, obtained silence. The surprised crowd drew 
nearer to hear what he would say. He stood silent a momen 
with trembling lips, and then, in his hieh tenor voice sang sweet 


as a bird: 
“Tead kindly light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead thou me on. 
The night is dark, and [ am far from home 
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Lead thou me on. 
Keep thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, one step enough for me.” 


Of a sudden the aspect of things was changed. This sweet 
voice in the silence held them strangely, and gave the gathering 
night and the passing beauty of the great valley stretching west- 
ward a new significance. 

The color of the far distances deepened. As the day died, the 
western sky clowed richer and more beautiful than any ase- 
dimmed altar window; and the gold cross on the old deserted 
church shone out in the last light of the sun, held high as though 
by some patient hand. 


“T was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Should lead me on: 
I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead thou me on! 
I loved the garish day; and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past years.” 


Tears stood in the eyes of the girl. The little Cockney banged 
his tambourine once, and then looked around, as though fright- 
ened. The old captain stooped over his drum: and the Hawaiian 
stood finelv erect, facing the West, his eyes filled with the mys- 
tery of the seer. 


“So long thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 
'’er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which T have loved long since and lost awhile.” 


The song ceased; but still the crowd hung silent. The light 
vas almost gone now from the sky; and the great poplars took on 
the aspect of age-worn towers. 

The superintendent of the Butterfly Mine flung open the door 
of the hotel barroom, and stepped to the sidewalk. He glared at 
the silent man behind the drum, and, climbing into his buggy, 
started up the street at a rapid pace. The captain, thinking he 
had gone, beat his drum as a signal to march; but Aaron had only 
moved away to turn, and was now racing back toward them. The 
frightened horses dashed past the hotel, and they were not held 
back as they might have been by the angry driver. The old man 
was thrown aside: the girl was dragged to the sidewalk by a 
miner: the Hawaiian by good fortune was out of the way: and 
the Cockney jumped sharply and let fly an oath. 

But the opium-eater was caught and beaten down by the 
horses ; and when the team passed, he was carried to the sidewalk. 

A few of us endeavored to see if aught could be done, but it 
was too late. He was dying. Around the outstretched figure the 
crowd was silent, but from the street came a buzz of questioning. 
‘he poor fellow’s lips moved, and I stooped down to hear him. 
The night is dark—the night is dark,” he whispered; “and I 
am far from home.” 


Socora, Cal. 
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THE LONE SEQUOIA. 
By S. A. WARDLOW. 


PON the precipice’s rugged edge 
It stands alone, 
Rearing its slender, tapering shape on high, 
A shaft of darkness ‘thwart the sunset sky; 
Clutching with giant roots the creviced ledge 
Of massive stone. 


Around its feet the chilling fog-shreds crawl 
In twilight’s gray, 
\nd hill and valley purple into night. 
Its topmost branches touch the realms of lig 
A gilded spire above the twilight pall, 
As dies the day. 


The gilding fades. Out of the darkening west 
Springs ocean’s breeze; 
And, like sweet harpstrings brushed by careless hand, 
The mighty tree, its myriad needles fanned 
lo trembling from lowliest bough to crest, 
Its music frees. 


\ murmurous croon ineffable and swee 
Is its sad song, 
Of vanished ages when the mighty roa 
Of boundless forests rolled from hill to shore, 
In joyous answer to the heavy beat 
Of storm-wind strong; 


Of ages when ‘mid forests dusky-aisled 
The redman strayed, 
And, to the tinkling waters at its feet, 
Came at the sunrise hour the wild deer fleet 
The hills were Nature’s, and her children wild 
Roamed unafraid. 


Wailing, it grieves o’er days that long are don 
And stands a-wait, 
A single voice where that grand anthem swelled 
kre ax and flame its countless comrades felled 
lis song of loneliness the plaint of one 
Left desolate. 


Soon shall it hear its death-call from the sky 
With anguished groan, 
\Wrenching the solid cliff with mighty shoc! 

Loosing its hold upon the trembling rock, 
Hurled to the depths below at Inst ‘twil! lie 
A monarch prone. 


Glen Ellen, Cal. 
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THE RED COWHIDE. 
By GEORGE S. EVANS. 


ve a4? |UMOR had it that “Buckaroo” Wylackie Jak 





was a cattle-rustler, a sheep-stealer and a hog- 
} thief; but then Rumor, in Round Valley, is 

painted full of tongues. Perhaps Jake should 
| have been in a penitentiary, instead of on Ham- 

_} mer Horn Mountain with me. 1 say “perhaps,” 
for | do not know. Had he lived in a com 
munity of prosperous grangers, it would probably have found 
a way of depriving itself of his company, whether the rumors 
concerning Jake were true or not. But Round Valley is a frontier 
community given over to grazing, and is possessed of the spirit 
ol romance. It enjoyed the rumors about Jake’s skill as a 
rustler, and Jake enjoyed the fierce light of notoriety that beat 
upon him, and slyly painted more tongues on the already tongue- 
besmeared cloak of Rumor. ‘There is reason to believe that 
a limit would have been set to the toleration of Jake, even in 
romantic Round Valley, had he ever turned his attention to 
rumors about horse stealing. ‘here was never any rumor about 
Jake and horses. He never talked about horses except in a 
straightforward, honest way. 

All of the above insinuations place Jake before the reader in 
a bad light, and cause me to rush to his defense lest he be viewed 
in the worst possible light, without alternative. After a careful 
study of Jake I am forced to believe that he was either the most 
consummate artist in the misuse of truth that ever lived in 
California, or else he was what he posed as, to a sprouting long- 
horn like myself—a self-confessed felon. Personally, I prefer to 
put Jake down as a liar, but am not dogmatic about it; nor do 
{i condemn him very harshly if the classification be correct. If 
you had never lived permanently in a larger town than Covelo, 
with its 209 inhabitants, its five saloons and no reading room, and 
had listened from early boyhood to the truthful tales of old Mr. 
Doyle, President of the Round Valley Sportsman’s Club, you 
would in all probability tell the truth in a greatly magnified form. 
I say this for Jake in advance, by way of extenuation if the reader 
conclude that the tale herein reported was a product of his 
imagination, as | believe it to have been. 

A stage-driver told me that Jake was run out of Laytonville 
for shooting hogs because he didn't like their owner; but the 
testimony of stage-drivers should be weighed with extreme care. 
fheir reputation for truth in the community where they reside is 
bad. Between Rumor, the stage driver, Jake’s apparent frank- 
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ness and my observation of him, I am placed in doubt as to his 


real character. 


But one thing I do know for certain about Jake. He knew 
where the “big bucks” were. The people in Covelo down to 
the stage driver “lowed” this and they “lowed” right. I am 
villing to forgive Jake everything he told on himself and almost 


everything the stage driver told me about him, even if true: for 
did not Jake “place” me where I could enjoy the fierce delights of 
the wilderness chase? I hired him to do this because his adver- 
tisement promised it, and he kept his promise. 


Jake and J were encamped 


on Thomas Creek, at the base of 
Hammer Horn. (He called it “Tom’s Crick.) I was watching 
a pot of boiling beans when my dark-hued guide appeared from 
behind the tent, a large piece of rawhide in one hand and an un- 
finished pair of bridle-reins in the other. 

“Where did you get that piece of rawhide?” I asked. 

“Out of that alfora,” he chuckled, pointing 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“Yes, | know,” said I, “that is where you just got it, but where 
did it come from originally ?” 

He sat down on the cracker-box and commenced braiding on 
the unfinished pair of reins. 

‘I have seen some fine bridle-reins in my time,” said I, “but 
those vou are working on double discount all previous work I’ve 
seen.” 

He was not susceptible to compliments. He grunted and then 
after a long pause, said: 

“Perhaps the reason these bridle-reins look so well, and they 
are goin’ to look better when finished, is because I know what 
kind of rawhide to make “em out of. Now a red cow yields the 
best rawhide. Nobody doubts that that knows it, but it ain't 


everybody that knows it. The colleges don’t teach it. You see 


I have the advantage over the city snoozers that braids reins 
for a livin’, for they couldn't always get a red hide even if they 
was onto the trick, while | always can. Sometimes in gettin’ a 
red cowhide I’ve almost lost my own pelt. But so fur I’ve man- 
aged to keep out of the way of mushroom and other breeds of 
bullets. Gettin’ this here hide almost made me a regular boarder 
of the State. But I got that hide for a dollar, and some short- 
horns got run out of the valley for a bad shot they did'nt make. 

“Just a year ago now, I needed a red hide like a maverick needs 
brandin’. Of course I could have gone to Jim Harper's store and 
hought one, but that’s too tame for me. What's the use of payin’ 
for things, when all you have to do is to go and get ‘em? A cow 
now and then ain't missed from a big band, or if she is, an old 
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bear gets the credit for puttin’ her on the missin’ list. I yearned 
for a little touch of high life, as you city sports say. One morn- 
ing early I lit out from my cabin, glued onto that pinto plug, for 
Leach Lake Mountain. I had my old .44 Winchester with me, 
hecause I didn’t know but I might see a big old buck during the 
day. I went past Gray's, singin’ blithely that cow-song with the 
chorus: 
An’ it’s hi yippie, yea, yea, yea, 

the dogs there a-chimin’ in, hit the trail, crossed Williams’ Creek 
and began to climb. A little before noon I reached Brown’s 
Camp. There was three tenderfoot men a-campin’ there, and 
they wanted to know would I stop and have dinner. Now there 
are three things I can always do—drink, eat and smoke. It ain't 
often I get a drink: an’ them short-horns did shore have some 
renuine nectar. Of course I stayed and ate. As soon as dinner 
vas over the three short-horns said they were a-goin’ to cross the 
cafion and hunt deer: they expected to stay for the evenin’ 
shootin’, and would I care to go along. I told them I had to go 
and herd cattle, and would they excuse me. If I had told them 
I was going to hunt cattle, I would have been nigher to the truth. 
From their camp I urged that pinto plug onto the trail and made 
my way to the divide on the North end of Leach Lake Mountain. 
Do you remember that place?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, there I found some fresh cow-tracks. I took up the trail 
of the cows and found they had back-tracked the horse-trail 
some little distance helow it. I passed the head-waters of Wil- 
liams’ Creek, and made my way down the cajion. By this time it 
was beginning to get late. Once or twice | heard rifles crack, 
and judged that my tenderfoot friends were a-tryin’ to make game 
searcer. I looked across the cafion at the Horse Pasture. The 
Horse Pasture, as you know, is a long, meadow-like ridge that 
runs from Brown’s Camp down to Williams’ Creek at the bottom 
of the cafion. About half way down is a big spring surrounded 
by wire-grass, and there I expected to see my cows. I was dis- 
appointed at first, for I didn’t see nothin’ but a couple of white 
cows; but pretty soon a big red cow comes a-hikin’ out into the 
openin’ from behind a manzanita bush. I stuck the spurs into 
that old pinto, crossed that rough crick and made my way up 
the Horse Pasture. Of course them wild range-cattle was off 
like a lot of big bucks when a hound gets after ’em. Cow tails 
was just nacherally a-flyin’ in there, as their owners skedaddled 
for the thick brush. I followed, and it was no easy work either. 
More’n one buckaroo has had his topknot cracked in that country 
while buckarooin’. There was Smiling Dan. He got knocked 
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off'n his horse by a overhangin’ limb and never saw nothin’ but 
angels after he got hit. And Blue Jay Ford. He busted his 
foot wide open in the same damn old brush-pile. Pretty soon 
the old pinto come up close to the runnin’ cows. I pulls my old 
.44 out of the scabbard and rides up alongside of my bridle- 
rein-riata-hackamore material and lets a little sunshine into her. 
She just keeled over and that’s all there was to it. I lets the old 
pinto’s reins hang down, stood the gun up again a pine tree and 
starts to work a-skinnin’. I had just finished the job when I hap- 
pened to peer through the brush and what met my eyes shore 
give me heart action. Who did I see across the cafion, a-ridin’ 
along, but ‘Tom Freeman, one of Frank Bell’s Arizony import- 
ations—a lily-white except when full of conversation-water. ‘lhe 
cow | had killed had Bell’s brand on her. I could see ‘Som, but 
lie couldn't see me unless I moved too much. I didn’t move any 
too much, I rolls up the hide, grabbed the gun and clumb up 
onto the old pinto and hiked out for the trail, stealthy-like. The 
backbone of the Horse Pasture was just covered with tenderfoot 
tracks, and | rode right among ’em. Of course Tom seen me, as 
1 thought he would. I knowed he was on my trail, and, as my 
trail means cowhide or rustlin’ he was follerin’ it. 1 thought if 
1 come right out, he'd come right aiter me and so overlook the 
measly carcass. ‘Lom whooped and | whooped back, and then 
fom yelled for me to wait; but the echoes in that canon always 
did make me hard of hearin’. | put my old pinto up to his best 
gait, but he ain't no genuine fast cloud of dust, and besides he 
was tired with the day’s wanderin’, and soon | see that Tom was 
a-gainin’ on me. I didn’t want to lose that hide, and maybe my 
own, and so | made for the main thoroughfare for the Valley 
and home. I rode close and the old pinto went up that Horse 
Pasture just a diggin’. | makes my way into that tenderfoot 
rancheria, which the same bein’ situate on a small flat. By this 
time my old pinto wasn’t frisky like a young lamb and | see I'd 
have to lose the hide or be nabbed with the goods. My hands 
were bloody, but I could explain that if pressed. There wasn't 
no tenderfoot men at home and the latchstring was a-hangin’ out, 
but | wasn’t as interested in that as | was in a clothes-line that 
was a-hangin’ out too. | pulled the old pinto plug up alongside 
of it and hung my red cowhide out to dry. Then | moved on. 
No. I didn’t leave no other cyard. | took and made my way to 
the Weaver—Round Valley Trail at the top of the ridge. 
“Judas Priest! When | got to the top of the ridge, if there 
wasn’t a big old four-point buck a-standin’ with his head in the 
air, a-snuffin’ the ev’nin’ breeze. buck meat always did look good 
to me. And I just put that old buck’s rockin’-chair head onto 
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the ground in a second. 1! guess | could explain how blood come 
on my hands now. I goes down to wi:ere he was a-kickin’ his 
last and starts to dress him, when up rides Tom Freeman, his 
bronco just a-pantin’ and a-sweatin’. 

“Jake, why in hell didn’t you stop when I hollered at you?’ 
he says. 

“*Was you a-hollerin’ at me?’ says I, innocent-like. ‘I thought 
you was a-callin’ to some of them short-horn hunters, or a-talkin’ 
polite to stock, and so I didn’t stop to investigate,’ says I, 
‘whether you wanted me or not.’ 

“*What’s that red hair a-doin’ on your shirt sleeve?’ says he 
suddenly. 

“[T looked at my shirt-sleeve in a deliberate manner, and there 
was several cow-hairs on it from that bridle-reins material. 

‘*That? Oh, that must be some hairs off’n my horse,’ says I. 

‘*Red hair off'n a pinto horse,’ says he, a-grinnin’, ‘that’s a 
good one. When you tell a lie, Jake,’ says he, ‘you always tell a 
damn lie and so audacious-like that it makes a fellow too polite 
for to call the bluff.’ 

‘L went on a-dressin’ the buck. 
asture ? 


Did you hear any shootin’ just south of the Horse 
he asks. 

“*Yes. I heard a smokeless-powder gun go off down in there,’ 
says I. 

* “Well I heard a rifle echo from over in there, and it was from 

ack powder. You didn’t shoot, did you?’ 

7 ‘Nope. Phe only time I’ve shot to lay was at this here buck. 
But, thinkin’ again,’ I says, knockin’ the brim of my Stetson 
back, ‘I believe maybe | did hear a black-powder gun go off down 
here. It must have been Alf Redfield shootin’; he’s down in 
there today.’ 

“That's another one of yours, Jake. Alf ain't there at all. 
i met him and Jim Randolph and Ike Wharton early this morn- 
ng at the foot of Wylackie Hill, bound for Red Mountain.’ 

**Oh well, says I, ‘what’s there strange about who fired a 
black-powder gun down there?’ 

‘Nothin,’ ” says | 


ar (fv ] ay ] - ‘ ] - | = , ey or Le - } ac 
ihe hide off, down there, and your horse's tracks around the place, 


le, ‘except there’s a fresh cow-carcass, with 


and {i'm almost plumb positive | heard a black-powder gun go 
off down there about a hour ago, and you've got a black-powder 
gun, an’ | think you're the man I’m after. I’m a-goin’ to take 
you to Weaver, Jake,’ he says after a pause, ‘an’ turn you over to 
the authorities for shootin’ that cow.’ 

‘*No you ain't, pardner,’ says I, quietly turnin’ the buck over 


on his back, a-holdin’ my knife betwixt my teeth. ‘I don’t know 
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nothin’ about your damn old cowhide, except | seen it a-hangin’ 
on a clothes-line down at tliat short-horn wickiup. ‘This time, 
for once, you're all balled up on the tracks, fom. 1 think you'l! 
find this here theery of the case is about right,’ | says, rollin’ a 
coffin-tack and lightin’ it. I blew out a cloud of smoke and 
resooms. ‘One of them short-horns must've killed your boss's 
cow, thinkin’ it was a deer. That very thing happened down a 
Long’s, on the South Fork, last summer when a citified chap 
with a new gun just nacherally bought more beef than he could 
eat at one sittin’. Tenderfeet mistake each other for deer al! 
the time, and a cow looks more like a deer than a tenderfoot. 
I'll bet a tenderfoot or Alf Redfield killed your cow.’ 

“*Your theery of the case is mighty interestin’,’ says Tom 
‘but it ain’t convincin’. You leave some evidence out of all con 
sideration, and as for Alf, why, as | say, I seen Alf down at 
W ylackie Hill.’ 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘Alf Redfield can back on his tracks, can’t he? 

“He didn't pay any attention to this question, but says, “There's 
a line of your horse’s tracks a-leadin’ from that cow-careass to 
where the hide’s a-hangin’ and from there to here, and yvou'v 
been suspected of this here same business before.’ 

“*Well,’ says I, in a injured tone, ‘I do hate to have anybody, 
doubt my honesty and word.’ 

“*Oh hell! says he, sort of skeptical-like. 

“T lifted the buck into the saddle and began lashin’ him onto 

the pinto. 
“*T’ll tell you what,’ says I, ‘I'll go back to that short-horn out 
fit with you—and they were shore enough tenderioot Vine 
way they packed a mule! If Johnnie or old Mr. Doyle could only 
have seen it!’” 

Here | laughed. 

“You throw a hitch fair to middlin’, yourself, but at first vou 
was a regular lily-of-the-valley at ihe business. Well em 
tenderfeet’s packin’ was rawer than yours ever was. ‘They 
packed a mule so’s he looked like a header-wagon. I says to 
him, ‘I'll go back with you to that ienderfoot place and you'll 
be convinced that I’m as innocent of whiat you charge me with 
as Sam Blaine was of shootin’ old Charlie |’o: 

“*That’s a likely idea,’ he says. ‘If you are that innocent, you 
needn’t go to Weaver, Jake. We'll go down to the tenderfoot 
camp.’ 

“I led my old pinto plug, loaded with the deer, and Tom fol- 
lowed. When we got down a ways, I saw a canipfire through 
an openin’ and heard a loud laffing. We kept on and the laffing 
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kept on too, and soon we came to the camp. Two of the thre 
city chaps was still a-laffin’. 

“‘\What's the joke, pardners? says Tom. ‘Teil it to me and 
my friend here, so’s we can all laugh.’ 

“Phe drinks are on Lill, says the fellow handling the skillet 
ut the camp fire. ‘\When Frank an’ I came into ci _— damn me 
if Bili wasn’t here alone, with a red cowhide angin’ on the 
clothes-line, lookin’ at tlhe same in a eleaieal manner. Frank 
an’ I kiiled a couple of big deer over there by that granite knob, 


but Bill seems to have killed a cow.’ 

“Here he bust out into a laugh and Frank did the same. |] 
laughed too. 

“Tom didn’t laugh. He acted sort of mad-like, and so did 
Bill. 

“Tie looked at the hide, and so did I. he hype Bell's brand. 
[ knew this before for certain, and so did ° , probably. Tom 
ooked because he wanted to make certain, poe I looked because 
I had a part to play. 


‘Which way did vou come up?’ asks Tom, politely enough. 
“*Right up the Hors ‘asture from the Spring,’ says Bill. 


‘Before that | was south of the Horse Pasture in that manzanita 
brush-patcli.’ 

“*That proves it,’ — Frank. ‘Ed and I just come through 
there and found a newly killed cow there, with the hide a-missin’.’ 
\n’ then they laughes d some more. 

“T felt real sorry for Bill. Innocence sufferin’ for guilt ain't 
such a fine sight when they are both together and innocence 
don't know that guilt is along. 

‘] don’t know anything about the affair, said Bill. ‘I came 

through there and got to camp. Then I went to the 5 ee 
to get water for supper and while I was there I heard a couple 
fellows a-hollerin’, an’ when I got back this cowhide was hangin 
on the line and the tracks of two horses was right through camp 
| could see that gentleman on the black horse goin’ up to the 

ain trail.’ 

“ Give it to us easy,’ said his pardners. 

‘*That’s what I’m a-doin’,’ says he. 

‘Well, gentlemen, or whatever you are,’ says Tom, ‘I guess 
your friend Hill’ll have to pay for the cow. She belonged to my 
hoss and I’il give you a receipt for the money.’ 

‘It looks as if you'll have to pay, said Frank, and Ed nodded 

‘*Damn if I pay for any cow [ didn’t kill,” said Bill. ‘T’ll stand 
a lawsuit first. ; 

‘You might stand a suit, Bill,” says Frank, ‘but it’s my opinion 
1'd lose i They tell me the only man around here that knows 
inything al out law is Jack Johnson, an ex-convict, an’ he’s only 
up on criminal law. They always appoint him bailiff because he 
i f the court, havin’ observed 


} ho ) maintain the dignity oO 
bailiff in uperior Court at Ukial 
“"*Ves,’ scid te grub-wrangler, ‘you might as well pony up. 
You'll get the rest of us into trouble. Besides you want to giv 
up law and go into the cattle business, and here’s a chance to 
begin on a modest scale ‘ow-carcass and a hide.’ 


‘Some of you'll have to pay, says Tom, determined-like. ‘au’ 


‘ 


He 
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you can’t pay any too quick to suit me. I want to get home some 
time tonight.’ 

“What kind of a joke is this? asked Frank. 

‘*No joke at all,’ says Tom. ‘It’s business. That short-horn 
Bill has killed a cow, an’ he’s got to pay for it or I'll take the 
whole bunch of you clear to Weaver, an’ I guess you'll find it’l! 
be some cheaper to pay for the cow than to make that trip.’ 

“Their faces got as serious as a man a-gettin’ married. 

“*Are you a-goin’ to pay for that cow right now?’ asked Tom, 
a-gettin’ off’n his horse. 

“Tom was shore throwin’ it into ‘em. An’ they began to 
weaken. You could see that. If I hadn’t a-knowed Tom pretty 
well I should have been scairt myself. 

““How much is it?’ asked Bill. 

“*Thirty dollars,’ says Tom, ‘and vou kin keep the hide.’ 

“*Take your old money and be damned!’ said the short-horn, 
holdin’ it up to Tom. 

“*No, I'll take the money and give it to Mr. Bell, Mr. Short- 
Horn,’ says Tom, ‘an’ now that you’ve squared up | want to say 
that unless you want to run foul of some of the Round Valley 
boys and get your noodles busted, I’d advise vou fellows to hike 
out for your native heath. This here white man’s country up 
here is a-bein’ overrun every summer by a lot of fellows that 
don’t know putty from bees-wax—’ ‘nor deer from cows’ says I,— 
‘an’ I’m a-gettin’ plumb sick an’ tired of it. What with shootin’ 
of stock, settin’ out fires, killin’ all the does and bringin’ in 
tenderfoot manners, this country here’s a-bein’ ruined. Time 
was a tenderfoot was as afraid to come into this Valley as a 
gospel-sharp, but now they’re a-gettin’ as thick around here as 
salmon in Eel River in spawnin’ time. You'll have to move 
off’n Bell’s land, anyhow. You can stay till tomorrow mornin’ 
at 10 o'clock, an’ if I find you here after that, you'll think you’re 
in Tombstone on a palmy day. S’long.’ 

“With that he rode off. 

“*How much ’ll you take for your purchase, Mr. Bill?’ says 
[, politely. 

““Oh, shut up!’ says he. 

“*How can I?’ says I. ‘Do you take me for a knife or for a 
oyster? If you take me for either, you’re mistaken. I’m under 
that gent you just settled with, and if you ain’t polite to me, you 
ain’t polite to him, an’ so perhaps I’d better call him back’ 

““Don’t do that,’ says he. ‘T’ll take a dollar for the hide.’ 

““Done!’ says I, a-handin’ him the dollar. 

“*S’long boys,’ says I to them. 

“The next afternoon I seen them short-horns get into the stage 
hound for home. Tom was there to see ’em off. After the stage 
had rolled out. Tom asks me into the back room of the ‘Dewey’ 
an’ we had a drop of somethin’ strengthenin’. 

“Say, Jake!’ says he suddently. “The matter’s all settled now, 
but I'd like to know, didn’t you kill that cow?’ 

“*Tom,’ I says, ‘just write that question in the dust and the 
rain ’ll settle it. 


x 


Oakland, Cal. 
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died 1842), was the only Indian that ever in- 
vented a written language. The League takes its 
title from this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science 
has named (‘‘Sequoias’’) the hugest trees in the world, 
the giant Redwoods of California. 
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NILESS substantial assistance is sent to them before No- 
vember, there will be suffering and death among the 
Mission Indians of five reservations—Campo, La Posta, 

Laguna, Manzanita and Cuyapipe. The condition of these reser- 
vations has been known at Washington for forty vears. Every 
year, for ahout a decade, the Department has been informed that 
these Indians are on the verge of starvation. Nothing has been 
done for them by the Department, and they are still starving. 
Everybody who knows the actual conditions of these God-for- 
saken little reservations on the edge of the desert—land given 
to the Indians because it is so absolutely worthless that no 


white man would take it for a gift—is sick at heart at the total 
incompetence of our Red Tape to keep from starvation the wards 
of the very department which draws an enormous salary-list to 
care for them. Indian policies, Indian education, and other 
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theories may be matters of opinion: but hunger and hardship 
are no matters of opinion—nor is it a matter of opinion that it is 
the business of the bureau to keep these people from dying 
wantonly. When they die of starvation it is because they have 
incompetent and heartless over-lords. 

Not only has the Department been advised for a great many 
years in succession, and several times this year, of the destitu- 
tion, the suffering and the probability of actual starvation on 
these reservations; not only has it been informed by its own 
agents and officials, by American laymen drawing no salary but 
at least as credible—bishops, journalists, business men and others 
of standing in their community—two years ago the Warner’s 
Ranch Commission saved the government enough money to re- 
lieve these 130 Indians, and 600 others who are in distress: got 
this saved money made available for this purpose: and gave 
the necessary recommendations for the wise expenditure of it. 
This money has been diverted by the Department to other (and 
probably illegal) uses: but the Department has other moneys: 
and if it has not, it is its business to get them in a case of this 
sort. 

The result of the incompetency of the Indian Bureau is that 
such private citizens of Southern California as have decent hu- 
man feelings will have to go down in their own pockets to keep 
these Mission Indians from starving to death at the end of this 
year of cumulative drouth. It won't hurt the citizen to be mer- 
ciful: but it is a disgrace to the government that the hat has to 
be passed around simply because the salaried officials in a certain 
department are totally unable to run their business, even close 
enough to steer between life and death for the poor devils whose 
unhappy lot it is to live or die according to the incompetency 
of the Washington office-holders. 

Everyone who really cares about this cause knows that it is 
nicer if you can secure reforms by saying “Please:” every such 
person dislikes, for a good many reasons (and valid ones, so far 
as they go), to be impolite to a government department—but 
every such person has discovered that the politer vou are, the 
more thousand years it takes to get Red Tape uncoiled. Cer- 
tainly the people who object to having Southern California In- 
dians starved to death by the Department cannot be accused of 
“impatience.” They have “spoken softly” for forty years—a 
little more frequently, and with a slight elevation of tone in the 


last decade, yet always softly in comparison with the aggrava- 
tion. But they have had with them all the time, a Big Stick; and 
as the speak-softly programme has not worked in time to keep 
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several hundred Indians from starving to death already, who 
would not have starved if the Department had not been abso- 
lutely incompetent, it is fair to presume that similar suavity 
would not avail in time to save any of the Indians still extant. 
This Fall a campaign is going to be made to show the public of 
this region, diagrammatically, the exact condition of these reser- 
vations which are a disgrace to the government, to us, to the 
American people; to show, by the official records, how abun- 
dantly, how repeatedly—indeed with what ridiculous persistence 
the Department has been informed of this state of affairs, and 
how heartlessly it has failed of the remotest attempt to remedy 
them. And if a campaign in Southern California is not enough, 
then the exact documents—both photographic and of the archives 
—will be taken East and set before the public there. Meantime 
a kindergarten department’s imbecility does not absolve the 
people of California if they let these people starve. The Indians 
of these five reservations have not enough to eat, not enough to 
wear, not enough to shelter them from the weather—which is 
cold in the San Diego County mountains in the winter. Any 
contributions of money, common-sense clothing or food will be 
judiciously applied. Boxes can be sent to Frank A. Salmons, 
Pala, California; remittances to the Sequoya League, this city. 

It is understood that H. Kampmeyer has been reinstated in 
the Indian service. 

Kampmeyer is the Christian gentleman who was—until the 
Sequoya League took up his trail—the proud missionary of 
American Civilization to the Moquis. He was paid by the gov- 
ernment of the United States to lead these, “the Quaker In- 
dians,” Forth into the Light. He didn’t fully emerge them; but 
he Did His Best. By kicking women, cuffing children, shooting 
rifles “promiscuous-like,” smashing the crockery in a house with 
his cultured boots, and cutting the bed-clothes to pieces with his 
knife, and so on, he showed Poor Lo what an ornament to the 
earth he could become if he would imitate Kampmeyer. 

But this is an ungrateful world. Even his pinhead next-supe- 
rior got Kampmeyer “transferred ;” and when his gentle official 
career fell under official scrutiny (in the investigation brought 
about by the League), the Interior Department ordered Kamp- 
meyer summarily discharged from the Indian service. 

And now this convicted brute is in again, and is again being 
paid by the government of the United States to show its wards 
how much it cares for them—and for the opinion of the small 
majority of Americans who do not Hold Office. 


Possibly Mr. Kampmeyer will continue. But possibly, also, 
he will not. And the Sequoya League will find out definitely. 
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If the way that American politics “run themselves” 
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(when they are allowed to) might well make a pessimist FROM OLD 


of Mark Tapley himself, the most lugubrious prophet can 

!lways find hopefulness when he observes how easy it is to 

bel against Things as they Are. The reformer, indeed, in what- 

ever line (of politics, civics, ethics or what-not), feels that the 
world wags mighty slow; he is right, he knows he is right, anc 
he is more than human if he does not sometimes get dark purple 
in the face for the mental and moral inertia of the Crowd. But 
that is his fault as well as tlhe crowd's. It is easier for everyone 
to sit still than to jump up and fight. Even the most strenuous 
nonconformist passively consents to ten thousand things that 
he knows are wrong for every single thing that he rebels 
against. But after all, while his personal disgust with those whe 
do not see things as he does—and who 20 years from now 
will think they never saw them any other way than his way—- 
is pardonable and natural, the large fact remains that the 
American people do approve of Better Things. If the apostle 
of Reform has not only faith but works; if he has some quality 
of leadership, as well as an academic idea; if he can stir people’s 
red blood as well as their conventional consciences—why, he 
will have his adequate following. 

Certainly the example of the average American politician is 
not a good thing to hold up to the American boy; but any in- 
telligent American boy can come in the way of learning, now- 
a-days, that the average American politician is a Gibbering 
Failure. He Gets There once or twice, or several times; he 
draws down his salary; he tickles the easy ears of some disen- 
gaged reporter; he is a litile tin god to the heelers for whom 
he can do something while he is in place. But when things are 
evened up (which is very soon) his salary is spent, the heelers, 
whom he can no longer feed, have forgotten him; his dent upon 
the history of his country, or even on the history of his township, 
is such as a suckling’s fist might make on an iron-clad; his very 
name has to be mumbled after in a memorandum book; and hi- 
record has disappeared from the earth—except, possibly, he is 
prevailed upon to write his own praises for some parasitic Dic- 
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tionary of biography, which prints such Immortals at $25 per, 
which only the innocent ever read. Somebody had to be elected 
pound-keeper or congressman; nothing better offered; and he 
was elected; but he was only another example of the way in 
which a republic Kills Time. 

But if the average politician, whose God is his Belly—which 
includes the perquisites and patronage, and what cheap food his 
vanity can glut itself withal—really cuts less into the daily 
life of the average citizen (whom the emotional reporter alleges 
him to “represent’) than the microscopic bugs on the said 
citzen’s orange trees do—it is another story when the Man 
comes into politics. 

Americans are commonly charged, the world over—and by 
the thoughtful among themselves—with being careless of civic 
obligation, with condoning public dishonesty, with neglecting 
almost everything except the almighty dollar. And there is 
more truth than compliment in the charge. But Americans 
still do love Americanism. Even those whose noses are tightest 
pressed to the grindstone of the silver cart-wheel, are not yet 
so dried up that they do not feel a certain thrill when another 
American pursues better things than they do. And this is a 
plain lesson in politics—in all our politics—which can be shown 
the young American with a clear conscience. 

President Roosevelt is an eminent type of this very thing. 
He is young for his age, and strong for any age. He makes 
mistakes—and some of them mistakes of very serious import 
to the country. But he does not make the supreme mistake of 
“Letting It Go”; and it is probably a safe prophecy that even the 
conservatives whom his unaged vigor affrights, will love him 
rather more for his vitality than they fear him for the same 
thing. 

In some ways a still more striking illustration is the case of 
Joseph W. Folk, now nominated for Governor of Missouri. He 
is a chip of the same block—for that matter, it is rather reason- 
able to assume that without the heartening example of Roosevelt, 
Folk would not have made his splendid record. It is a long 
time since we have had another president of the United States 
under whom men of all parties felt that there was some Reason- 
able Expectation in fighting for clean government. But what- 
ever the inspiration, Folk has made a place of his very own. A 
little tuppeny district attorney, so far as his office went, he has 
become a national figure because he administrated his office not 
“for the good of the party,” not according to precedent, not for 
the self-interest most nearly evident—but on the precise lines 


that an honest man would follow in his own business. -That is, 
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he backed up honest officials ; and pursued, indicted and punished 
the dishonest ones, without regard to any other standard than 
the standard every man recognizes in the conduct of his per- 
sonal affairs. For this invention in municipal politics, Folk has 
been very nearly crucified. ile may have been long-headed 
enough to foresee that the reaction would be in his favor; but 
the probabilities are that without any such calculation, and at 
best encouraged by the national example, he decided to do his 
official duty as almost any man knows his official duty to be, if 
he can divorce it from political considerations. 

At any rate, Foik has chosen the better part. He has made 
his minor office of such a record that Missouri counts him the 
kind of man she'd like for the highest office in the State. He is 
such a man that even partisanship does not preclude the sober 
press even of the opposition party from condemning the folly 
of the Republicans in putting up an opponent to this young 
crusader. 

Whether Folk shall be elected or not, is a detail. The vital 
point is that he has, beyond any question, made a larger mark 
even on the black blackboard of American politics, by simply 
being honest and fearless, than any man could possibly make in 
the same time by simply “following the programme.” And if 
this is not a good lesson for young Americans, I don’t know 
what would be. It means that whatever is bad in our politics 
is needless; it means that the “Practical Politicians” are fools, 
and that we plain Americans can keep our government as decent 
as we keep our own business; and it means that the way for a 
young American to succeed in politics is to follow the nose he 
had from his father and mother, and let the machine zo hang— 
that machine made up of dirty little cogs of which the flywheel 
is often so foolish as to be afraid. In every other trade and 





profession in the United States honesty is the best policy—ani 
honesty means more than keeping out of jail. It is also the best 
policy in politics; and Folk is entitled to thanks for his new 


demonstration of this truth. 


A few years ago the sympathy of the American public 


AN AWAKENING 


was overwhelmingly with “Labor’—meaning the small LATE BUT 


minority of Americans who work and are “Union.” The 

newspapers, indeed, do not reflect public sentiment, except in 
the vaguest manner; and it is less significant that hardly a 
newspaper in the United States then dared criticise any act of 
Organized Labor. Larceny, robbery and murder, if committed 
by Union men, found no severe adjectives. But this attitude 
of the press was not conclusive; the significant thing was that 
the Public did not condemn—that is, that the average individual, 
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with whom you and | talked, had a similar sugar-coating for 
whatsoever illegal or outrageous aci, if perpetrated in the Sacred 
Name. 

Within a very few years, all these things have changed; and 
no one on earth has changed them except the Unions themselves. 
There has been no effective propaganda against them. Neither 
press, nor politicians, neither pulpit nor reporters, have argued 
them out of public confidence. Ten years ago, in case of a 
strike, the average American Reckoned there was Reason for it: 
today the average American Reckons it was a Mistake. This 
enormous absolute Right-about-Face of popular sentiment has 
been due solely to the Unions themselves. 

It is so trite a truth of history that to insist upon it is little 
compliment to the reader's intelligence, that no human being, 
nor organization of human beings, can for long enjoy undisputed 
power without abuse. No government has ever had absolute 
power, no church has ever been all-powerful, without tyranny; 
and the Labor Unions (composed chiefly not of men endowed 
with the Divine Right by popular election, nor by the Grace of 
God, nor by centuries of heredity, but, more or less largely, of 
workmen who needed a bolster) have not proved an exception to 
the rule. We all need Opposition—governments, churches, 
parties, individuals. And Organized Labor las at last built up 
the strongest opposition that any human organization ever 
fathered—ihe practically universal opinion of its countrymen 
outside its own ranks. 

“Capital” is as little to be trusted with full dominion as is any 
church, or party, or labor organization. “Capital” had undoubt- 
edly committed acts of tyranny. There are still capitalists so 
sodden of mind as to commit them today—and it is for this 
reason that the sentiment of the American people backed up 4 
small proportion of working Americans in their organization for 
self-protection. 

Sut the lesson which has slowly been beaten in upon the 
American consciousness is that the Walking Delegate, who 
makes his living by stirring up strife, is no more to be entrusted 
with superior and permanent authority than the man who ha: 
made money and tries to spend as little of it as he can upon 
the men whom he employs. Intimidation, boycotts, strikes, pich- 
eting, murder and sudden dynamiting—these are some of the 


excesses of Organized Labor which have caused the American 
citizen to change his mind. They may be no more unjust, but 
they are certainly more abhorrent, than the tyrannies against 
which they protest. 

Now the organization of Labor for its self-betterment will be 
a good thing when it IS a good thing—just as the organization 
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of Capital on decent lines is an advantage to business. Neither 
side of the present crisis has as yet learned its proper role. When 
Labor Unions are organized, not to hold the drunken, shiftless 
incompetent up to the level of the old-fashioned American me- 
chanics who did all they could, as well as they could, as fast as 
they could for their employer (or, rather, hold the occasional 
competent workman down to the level of the botcher); when 
Unions are organized with a recognition of the fact that American 
boys and girls by the millions need to learn the honest use of 
their hands and heads together, and have a holy right to be per- 
mitted, in their native land; when Unions learn to make their 
standard one of competency and not one of submissiveness to 
the agitator; when Unions learn not to dynamite families nor 
murder the heads of families; when Unions learn, in fact, the 
American spirit—which is not a new invention, though it is 
sometimes forgotten—why, then, even the 20 per cent, of laboring 
Americans who belong to Unions will have very little difficulty 
in getting whatever they wish. The American people wish 
American workmen to get all that is coming to them. It is only 
when labor politicians, who toil not nor spin, but grow fat by 
making strife, demand more than is coming to the workingman 
or to any one else—that is, Something for Nothing—that is, large 
pay for short hours and slovenly work and incidental anarchy— 
it is only then that even the slow, patient mind of a republic 
wakens to deny the arrogant request. And then it is time for the 
sober men in the Unions to wake up also. 
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The San Francisco Chronicle, ordinarily a sane and IN THE 
reputable sheet, has of late been doing some astounding cman ois 
editorial stunts. Maybe all the vacationable editors are ; 
off “redwooding” and have left the agricultural oracle in charge. 

For one example, the Chronicle presents its dog-day notion of 
what it calls “Sense versus Sentiment.” 

“El Camino Real” it says “is a myth—probably always was. There are 
doubtless trails from one mission to another . . . ina few places the 
settlement of the country has arranged itself along lines which are alleged 
to be these old trails, upon what evidence nobody knows. The sum of these 
trails made a route having a general direction froni San Diego to San Fran- 
cisco. . . . As for the name El Camino Real, we don’t think it was 
ever mentioned in print in this state until after the capture of Manila, where 
there is a short stretch of road bearing that appellation which seems to have 
been imported as the basis for sentimental agitation. Some excellent but 
unduly emotional women of this state, possibly inspired by sharp agents of 
automobile factories, have become possessed of the notion that the restoration 
of this road is a patriotic duty to be attended to forthwith, at the cost of the 
tax-payers of the State. . . . If the people living along any line of travel 
between here and the South choose to make a good road, it will be of enormous 
pecuniary benefit to themselves and incidentally will help the automobile 
trade, and nobody would care a fig if they choose to call it El Camino Real, 
although it would show more horse sense if they called it a name that would 
advertise themselves rather than after some legendary king who built an 
imaginary road.” 

The Chronicle further deplores this “sentimental agitation 
in view of the fact that “we can’t get money” to “drain the Sac- 
ramento Valley,” “irrigate our arid lands,” make “decent pro- 
vision for the business of our sea-ports,” etc. 

A Kennebunk, Maine, paper might be as ignorant of Califor- 
nia history and needs—and very likely would be. But it most 
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probably would not be so vicious. The Camino Real is not a 
myth, and never was. If the ensilage-editor of the Chronicle 
thinks that it was never heard of in California until 1898, he had 
better take a freshman course at Stanford to fit him for residence 
and articulate utterance in the Golden State. So far from being 
imported from the Philippines, the title is one which has been in 
daily use in every part of Spanish America for more than 350 
years. It has been in use in California ever since there was a 
California. It may be that in the Chronicle office there are but 
“few places settled along the line” of the old inter-Mission road ; 
but on the map of California—particularly in the South, the more 
active and faster growing part of the State—practically every 
community of any importance whatever is on that historic line. 
What the “evidence” is “nobody” may “know” in the cow-editor’s 
corner, but scholars do—and grammar-school pupils can if they 
pay a reasonable attention to the predigested primers of Cali- 
fornia history. 

As to the suggestion that the people who hope to rehabilitate 
this historic highway, not merely out of sentiment, but as a mat- 
ter whose strictly business horse-sense would appeal to any 
of the men who really direct the Chronicle, would do better to 
call it “Smith’s Pike” or “Amethyst Boulevard of the Bumptious 
West,” rather than show their knowledge of, and respect for, the 
history of their own State, hardly needs comment. Probably 
the contractor who built the tallest masonry in the world would 
have “shown more sense” (in the mid-summer opinion of the 
Chronicle) if he had called it “Gilligan’s Shaft” instead of leav- 
ing it to be titled by sentimentalists the Washington Monument. 
The cabbage-patch editor will succeed quite as soon in getting 
the name of San Francisco changed to Adamstown as he will 
succeed in getting the first through-State road that will ever be 
built in California—howsover long the opposition fossils may 
delay its building—called by any other name than the historic 
one under which it is now being undertaken. 

It will be very nice to drain at public cost the Sacramento 
Valley, with its enormous ranches and one or two inhabitants to 
the square mile. It will be entirely logical in the paternal pro- 
gramme to build wharves and other shipping facilities for the 
sole benefit of San Francisco, by public passing of the hat. Every 
plan to irrigate our arid area deserves not only public but com- 
munal and individual support—so long as it is really the next 
plan. But only a person whose mind is mostly in silo could 
ever think that it is less a public charge to assist in the building 
of a highway which will not only link practically every com- 
munity of the 350,000 people in Southern California together, 
but link them also to the North. Has the Chronicle any ob- 
jection to automobile parties riding from the Bay to San Diego? 
Or rather (not to ask too much of poor human nature) has it 
any objection if automobile parties from San Diego and Los 
Angeles tour to San Francisco? If automobiles can take the 
road, so can farm-wagons, express-wagons, buggies, carry-alls— 
the farmer with his load, the merchant with his delivery, the 
family with the babies, and even the country boy with his best 
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girl. The Lion sees no serious subversion of good morals in this. 
lf a good road could be built between San Francisco and other 
parts of the State, that magnificent but handicapped metropolis 
might wake up to discover what has ailed it for so long. 


Commenting on a recent righteous suit of three Yuma _ “DISTINGUISH 
Indians against Superintendent Spear for damages be- — ne ee 
cause he chopped off their hair violently, the Chronicle 
falls into another blunder which hardly could have happened if 
the minds which make the paper (in the busy season) one of the 
soberest in the West had been at their desks. 

“These suits are doubtless founded,” says the Chronicle, “on the decision 
of Justice Field in the queue-cutting case rendered here in 1879. In that 
case the Sheriff of San Francisco was mulcted for damages for cutting off 
the queue of a Chinese prisoner who had been committed to jail for the 
violation of an ordinance. The Court held that the ordinance providing for 
the cutting of the hair of prisoners confined within the County Jail within 
one inch of the scalp was, in the case of the Chinese in question, an exercise 
of unwarranted authority and an infliction of punishment in excess of the 
penalty imposed upon the prisoner by the Court. Justice Field took the 
extreme ground that the cutting off of the Chinese’s queue was ‘degrading 
and entailing future suffering,’ as its retention by him was a ‘matter of 
religious faith,’ and that ‘the dread of misfortune and suffering after death’ 
which it produced was ‘cruel and unusual punishment.’ 

“Haircutting has been adopted at all state and county prisons as a sanitary 
measure and to protect the prisoners from the assaults of vermin. But 
Justice Field assumed that ‘the act has no tendency to promote either disci 
pline or health,’ and that the practice was followed at the state prisons solely 
as a precaution against escape.” Notwithstanding this judicial view of the 
cutting of the hair of prisoners, it is still practiced in the case of all white 
prisoners as a strictly sanitary measure and in the interest of cleanliness. 
The practice has never been condemned by any jurist as ‘cruel and unusual 
punishment’ when applied to whites. If hair-cutting is a benevolent and 
sanitary measure in its effect on white prisoners, it is unreasonable to assume 
that it is vicious in its effects when applied to Indians because they habitually 
wear the hair long, or to the Chinese because they cultivate the queue as a 
personal adornment. The law is meant to be uniform in its operation on 





all races.” 

It is perhaps hopeless to wrestle with the summer-solstice in- 
cumbent of the great paper as to the rather serious fact that the 
law in any free land—nor in any despotism—does not interfere 
with certain things. It is vain to argue, with one who knows 
nothing outside of udder statistics, that the Shaker’s dress, the 
Chinaman’s queue, the Quaker’s broad-brim, the minister's 
broadcloth, are personal privileges that even the most medieval 
Czar of Russia would not have thought to dispute. The In- | 
dians’ hair is equally traditional, equally sacred, and an etiquette 
of far longer standing than any one of these more familiar things 
which we all respect. Without going into sects or ethnic di- 
visions, without requiring even a rudimentary knowledge of 
humanity, it is a truism that one’s personal barbering is a mat- 
ter of personal choice, not of ordinance. And these choices very 
by epoch. Only a few years since, practically no man in the 
United States shaved his whole face, save priests and actors. 

Today a great majority of the “upper classes” do “shave clean.” 
Yet, what would he thought of a police regulation which should 
force any man who now allows his outer countenance to grow 
full beard, or any of the old-fashioned people who still care to 
carry partial wool upon their frontispiece, to submit themselves 
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to a compulsory barber? All this, of course, is Greek to any- 
one who could have written the editorial in question. It is a mat- 
ter of familiar observation to the student of man that the person 
who is most intolerant and antiquated in his own individual code 
is always last to understand that other people can be, and have 
a right to be, as unreconstructed. 

But the astounding thing even for an alfalfa expert is that he 
should have betrayed a great paper into a flaw so obvious and 
so juvenile, from the everyday legal standpoint, that a grammar- 
school boy would hardly be pardoned the lapse. Criminals con- 
victed of crime are, throughout practically all of the United 
State, shorn of their hair. 

Justice Field, the greatest jurist California has ever developed, 
is quite right in setting forth that the reason for this barber- 
ing is less sanitation than for identification; everyone knows, 
who has had practical experience, that with proper care long hair 
is as hygienic as short. But this a detail. The vital thing is that 
this degradation—and there is no American now alive who 
would not recognize it as a degradation to be forcibly barbered 
as he didn’t like—is applied by law only to persons convicted of 
crime. It shows the difference between the kind of mind which 
can become Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the kind 
which remains in old age a newspaper hack, that the jurist saw 
the point. The other class of mentality—still in the stage ot 
English jurisprudence in the dark ages, when there were 196 
capital offenses—would brand a man upon the cheek for stealing 
a loaf of bread for his starving family, or for failing to take a box 
off his sidewalk over night. May be in both cases he deserved 
it; but the consensus of opinion among people who have minds 
wherewith to consent is nowadays a little less Inquisitional. 

The Indians who brought suit in San Diego County for an 
infamous personal outrage upon them were not criminals; they 
were not convicted even of a misdemeanor. It is not in evi- 
dence that they had broken the law of the land or of the smallest 
township of San Diego County. They were alleged to have dis- 
obeyed that God-on-earth, the Indian agent, whose word is law 
to those who know no better; and he had their hair cut forcibly 
to humble their Bloody American pride. Incidentally, he did 
it under that disgraceful, discredited rule (not of any legislative 
body, but of the Indian Department) known as “the Hair-Cut 
Order ;” the same order that President Roosevelt, after full in- 
vestigation, personally, unceremoniously and forever wiped off 
the official slate. 

Nobody pretends for a minute that the Indian is as good as we 
are, even if he behaves better, as he sometimes does. But he has 
a few things, at least, in common with us. None of us would 
like, particularly, to be seized by constables or dog-catchers, 
bound and gagged, and to have our hair clippered from off us. 
No Indian enjoys it, either. And this human reluctance to have 
our own person violated for the whim of some fool or some 
tyrant is one point, at least, in which we can sympathize with 
our predecessors upon a soil which is alleged to instill a feeling 
of independence into those who tread it. 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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If I were obliged to deduce from her pub- 
lished works a relief map of Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman's skull, according te Spurzheim’s 
phrenological chart, one of its conspicuous features would be a caiion lying 
between the cliffs labeled “firmness” and “benevolence.” For of reverence, as 
ordinarily understood, she has not a whit. The halo which, for the intellectual 
proletariat, circles above a long-sacred social or economic creed is to her 
vision nothing more than the phosphorescent evidence of truth no longer 
vital. And she has the surgeon’s instinct for exposing and removing dead 
tissue at whatever cost of pain and shock. Like the surgeon, too, she is apt 
to cut away a good deal of living and useful tissue for the sake of removing 
all that is necrosed or gangrenous. To complete the simile, she resembles 
the most daring modern operators in refusing to be barred from the inmost 
citadels of life, when occasion arises for laying them bare. All this may seem 
no more than a fantastic figure of speech, but a thoughtful study of her two 
most recent books, The Home; Its Work and Influence, and Human Work— 
a study which is earnestly commended to all who care for the frank, fearless 
and stimulating utterance of the thought of an original and penetrating mind 

-will reveal its sober truth. 

The argument of the first of these books is summed up by Mrs. Gilman 
herself in a way not to be equalled by any reviewer, and | therefore quote 
at some length. 

[he position is this: The home, as now existing, costs three times 
what is necessary to meet the same needs. It involves the further 
waste of nearly half the world’s labour. It does not fulfill its func 
tions to the best advantage, thus robbing us again. It maintains a 
low grade of womanhood, overworked or lazy; it checks the social 
development of men as well as women, and, most of all, of children. 
The man, in order to meet this unnecessary expense, must cater to the 
existing market; and the existing market is mainly this same home, 
with its crude tastes and limitless appetites. Thus the man, to main- 
tain his own woman in idleness, or low-grade !abour, must work three 
times as hard as is needful to meet the demands of similar women; 
the home-bound woman clogging the whole world. 

Change this order. Set the woman on her own feet, as a free, 
intelligent, able human being, quite capable cf putting into the world 
more than she takes out, of being a producer as well as a consumer. 
Put these poor antiquated “domestic indusiries” into the archives 
of past history; and let efficient modern industries take their place, 


doing far more work, far better work, far cheaper work in their 


stead. 
With an enlightened system of feeding the world we shall have 
better health—and wiser appetites. The mere intelligent and broad- 


minded woman will assuredly promote a more reasonable, healthful, 
beautiful, and economical system of clothing, for her own body and 
that of the child. The wiser and more progressive mother will at 
last recognize child-culture as an art and science quite beyond the 
range of instinct, and provide for the child such surroundings, such 
training, as shall allow of a rapid and enormous advance in human 
character. 
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The man, relieved of two-thirds of his expenses; provided with 
double supplies; properly fed and more comfortable at home than he 
ever dreamed of being, and associated with a strong, free, stimulating 
companion all through life, will be able to work to far better pur- 
pose in the social service, and with far greater power, pride and en- 
joyment. 

[he man and woman together, both relieved of most of their per- 
sonal cares, will be better able to appreciate large social needs and 
to meet them. Each generation of children, better born, better reared, 
growing to their full capacity in all lines, will pour into the world a 
rising flood of happiness and power. Then we shall see social 
progress. 

The main thesis of the second book now under consideration is stated by 
Mrs. Gilman as follows: 

Work is an expenditure of energy bv Society in the fulfillment 
of its organic’functions. It is performed by highly specialized indi- 
viduals under press of social energy, and is to them an end in itself, 

a condition of their existence and their highest joy and duty. 

In developing this theorem, Mrs. Gilman states many corollaries which 
will seem blasphemous to worshippers at orthodox economic altars. For ex- 
ample, she holds that the “Pay theory” and the “Want theory” of labor are 
alike mischievous and unsound. Instead of making consumption by the 
individual dependent on previous production by that individual, she declares 
that consumption is but a means to production. “Free consumption,” she 
asserts, “would not increase any legitimate human demand, but it would in- 
crease our power, and skill, and so our wealth. Recognizing that human pro- 
duction is conditioned upon previous supply, upon right inheritance, right edu- 
cation, right environment of all sorts, it follows that the more fully 
and freely we supply that environment, the more we produce.” No individual 
can properly claim ownership in what he produces—only in “all that the in- 
dividual needs to consume. All the food he needs, all the clothes he needs, 
all the education he needs, all the tools he needs; to each person what he 
separately needs, and to each group what they separately need of the great 
fund of social advantages. Is not that property enough? All that a man can 
legitimately consume is his own, but not what he produces. That is his re- 
turn to Society.” 

Mrs. Gilman makes no show of donning judicial robes. Her position is 
frankly that of resourceful and accomplished counsel, convinced of the justice 
of his case and pressing it home with every resource of wit, logic, mockery, 
invective, and persuasion. Her continual tendency is toward overstatement. 
At times, between incomplete knowledge (or at least incomplete statement) 
and unjustifiable inference, she verges dangerously upon absurdity. A fair 
instance of this may be taken from Human Work, page 207. 

The humble squaw who drops corn into her stick-ploughed field is 
actuated by a concept, a knowledge of how in time there will be fruit 
for her children. ‘There is no present stimulus, she pushes herself, 
urged by the accumulating nerve force of the larger brain. Her 
lord, the noble Redman, gallantly pursuing the buffalo, is acting 
merely as an animal, under direct stimulus of hunger and the visible 
beast before him. Being hungry, he hunts. Being fed, he does 
nothing. He can only act in the lower circuit of excito-motory 
nerves. But she, not hungry, makes the corn grow. She makes the 
tent. She makes the moccasins and leggings and beaded belt. She 
makes the dish and basket. She, first on earth, works, and she works 
for others. 

[his may be correctly described as eloquent but preposterous. However, 
I did not set out with the faintest desire to shatter any lances against Mrs. 
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Gilman’s glittering armor—only to make it clear that her books are ex- 
ceptionally thought-provoking and will repay the serious attention of any really 
intelligent reader. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50 net, each. 


Race suicide, organized charity, the woman’s club, the new woman TWOULD BE 
as a nervous wreck, and other more or less cognate subjects are A LOVELY 

. ~ , , . on ° : SCRAP 
discussed by Mrs. John Van Vorst, in The Issues of Life, with a 


frankness not at all obscured by the web of fiction in which they are en- 
tangled. The pith of the author’s thought can be exhibited best in small 
compass by a fragment of the conversation between the leading lady and her 
husband with which the book closes. 
“Wait, Phillip,” said Madeleine. “I am not through yet. There 
is still more news for you about the poor foolish virgins. You can 
afford to laugh, but I feel mortified when I think how these creatures 
of my sex rush headlong to their ruin as soon as they try to emanci- 
pate themselves in any other wav than through the protection of an 
honest man who loves them and by following their natural destiny 
as wives and mothers.” 
“Darling,” he murmured. “My wife!” 
Any reader who delights in gory imaginations may cndeavor to picture 
Mrs. Gilman and Mrs. Van Vorst battling a l’outrance over right ideals of 
womanhood. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.50 


It is easy to select honey-sweet stanzas from the poems included POEMS 
in Laurence Hope's Stars of the Desert, lines rich with such heavy OF DESIRE 
e y G 
fragrance as shoud belong to the lotus-flower; quite as easy to AND REGRET 
point out lines and verses that will barely pass muster as poetry at all. Com 
pare, for example, the two following: 
Let us lie still and drift away in dreams, 
Back to the jewelled kingdom of the night, 
Whose golden stars with dimly radiant gleams 
Lit up your loveliness for my delight 
Once we are risen all the cares of day 
Will seize and bind us to their wanton will 
Why should we own that night has passed away? 
Oh, as you value love, lie still, lie still! 
Men should be judged, not by their tint of skin, 
The Gods they serve, the Vintage that they drink 
Nor by the way they fight, or love, or sin, 
But by the quality of thought they think 
The general note of these poems is that of the same author's /ndia’s Love 
Lyrics—that is, of desire, passionate or langorous, or of sombre regret—but 
the later volume has not the same rich and unstrained quality of tone as the 
first. John Lane, New York. $1.50 


Mary Dillon has blended romance and history, in The Rose of Old wuo 
St. Louts, in a fashion to please all but the crustiest of critics. The CAN 
time is that of the Louisiana purchase; the scene shifts from St. GUESS? 
Louis to France—and back again in time for the transfer of the 


Ag ' erritory to 
the United States; and the heroine and hero are 


most fascinating Princess 
of Condé (who appears in the first scene in a satin gown of pink and silver, re- 
vealing the high arch of the instep in its stocking of embroidered silk), and an 
American lad, with golden hair in close ringlets over his shapely head and 
standing full six feet in his moccasins, fringed and beaded in purple and yel- 
low. It was most unfortunate that, at the moment of their meeting, the lady’s 


great mastiff and the young gentleman should entangle themselves and roll 
down the stairs and into the ballroom, “a wild melée of doeskin legs and 
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shaggy paws and clanging sword and wildly brandished arms.” It may be 
doubted whether it is feir to the reader to let the last sentence of the last 
chapter stand as an unsolvable conundrum. Here it is: 
What would any man have done whose heart was running over 
with love for the most adorable maiden in the world, and her sweet 
face so near? 


lhe Century Co., New York. $1.50. 
MEPFICULT In the prefzce of The American City: a Problem in Democracy 
RUT NOT Delos F. Wilcox states the purpose of the volume to be “to dis 


UNSOLVABLE es 
cuss what seem to me to be the fundamental principles of the Amer 


ican city problem, and point out, if possible, its real relations to the great 


problem of human freedo: 
institutions.” A little later he defines the problem of t 
being “to make itself a place fit for men, women and children to live in”—a 
definition hard to better in as few words, or, for that matter, in a good many 


as it is being worked out in American political 


1e American city as 


more. Dr. Wilcox examines the many and complicated questions involved 
with a breadth, a calm sanity and a hopefulness that are inspiring. He 
is of those genuine optimists who find nothing so bad as to be hopeless 
and very few things so good that they cannot be made better. The book is 
recommended without reserve to every person interested in the problems 
with which it deals. This ought to mean—though, unfortunately, it does not— 
All of Us. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.25 net. 


WHO COULD In the days of catapults and arbalisters, of battlements, bartisans 


RESIST and bowmen, men could make love like this: 
SUCH WOOING? acta 
Heaven and God’s throne, you shall hear me to the end. 


\\oman, woman, my soul flows to you as the sea ebbs to the moon; 
deep in the sky a new sun burns; the stars are dust, dust blown from 
the coffins of the dead who loved. Life leaps in me like another 
chaos. All my heart glows like an autumn orchard, and I burn. 
The world is red with a myriad roses. God's in the !ieaven, Christ 
bleeds on quaking Calvary. 

At least that is the manner in which Flavian of Gambrevault (being a: 
that time unfortunately married to the Lady Duessi), decleres his passion 
to Yeoland of Cambrem« nt, as rep rted by W: rwick Deering in his Li ve 
Among the Ruins. Much blood flows, including that of the Lady Duessa 
before Yeoland says: “Ah, like a white gull into a blue sky, like water into 
a crystal bowl, I give myself into your arms.” The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


A STUDY Young and eager lovers, to be wedded within three weeks, alone 
IN in the still, green forest, with Nature and opportunity conspiring 

ON JENCE . , - 
CONSEQUENCES against them—this is the picture with which L. Parry Truscott 


introduces The Mother of Pauline. Within a few days it is discovered that 
the bridegroom-to-be is threatened with consumption and at the same time the 
chance is given him to start at once for a three months’ yachting trip in the 
South Seas. To all concerned it appears that there is but the one thing to 
do—to postpone the wedding till after his return. His trip extends to almost 
a year, and when he returns he finds his gentle, trusting sweetheart the 
Mother of Pauline—his daughter and hers. His only way of earning a living 
for himself and her is to join his father in practicing niedicine in the little 
English village where they both live (he secret of the child has been well 
kept so far, and must be kept forever, if his town’s-people are to employ him 


as physician or if she is to be received at their homes. So at last she consents 


to surrender her child, and they go before the altar t ther. I cannot fol 
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low the story further in detail, but may say that mother-yearning triumphs over 
“prudence” in the end and the parents assume fairly and openly the burden 
which belongs to them. ‘he story is cleanly told, and is neither morbid nor 
unwholesome, as “problem novels” are apt to be. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

Stephen Gwynn, in a prefatory explanation, justifies his Masters of English 
Literature on the ground, first, that “there are certain authors who may be 
classed as obligatory—concerning whom total ignorance is a defect at least 
to be concealed; and secondly, that the ordinary reader has neither time nor 
He has, therefore, un 


inclination to study all these authors at first ham 
dertaken to sweep across the whole field of English literature, hitting only 
the high places. The work is, on the whole satisfactory, though it is a 
mystery how the author could have wholly overlooked so conspicuous a peak 
as Burton’s Anatcmy of Melancholy. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.10 
net. 


I find The Little Vanities of Mrs. Whittaker, as told by John Strange 
Winter, both pardonable and interesting. The story is of an “advanced 
woman,” with grown-up daughters, who suddenly discovers evidence con- 
vincing her that her husband, of whose utter devotion she has felt entirely 
assured, has been fascinated by a younger and more attractive woman. She 
bravely sets to work to win him back by the aid of beauty-specialists, accom- 
plished dressmakers and milliners, and other such assistants. That these 
“vanities” prove at last to be entirely unnecessary does not lessen the reader's 
sympathy. T'unk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $1 net. 

“Barbara,” who first recorded her adventures in The Garden of a Com 
muter's Wife and who later extracted from her “experience book” certain 
very entertaining chapters concerning The People of the Whirlpool, now 
draws upon her “wonder book” for the story of The ]i’oman Errant—“she 
who, God help her, either from choice, hazard, or necessity, seeks a cause out- 





side the protecting wal! of her natural affections!” The particular woman 
errant of this witty and agreeable tale rejects scornfully at t the masculine 
arm which is hungry to protect het 3ut she learns better later on. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 

In the “English Men of Letters” series appears a biography of Thomas 
Hobbes and his philosophical works (of which the Leviathan is the best 
known—at least by title), by Sir Leslie Stephen. This was the last work 


of importance to engage the attention of that scholarly and acute critic, and, 
as a summing up of the Hobbesian philosophy, leaves nothing to be desired 
If any should ask, “What on earth do we want with a summing-up of the 
Hobbesian philosophy?” I can only shrug my shoulders. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 75 cents net. 
Here is a sample from Jingles from the Far West, by M. A. Bowcher 
Tiny Toots 
Spoiled her bocts 
Out in the mud one day; 
She went home in despait 
But her mother was there 
And spank.1 her right away 
It is illustrated accordingly by Mae Smith. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San 
Francisco. $1 net. 


Henry D. Sedgwick furnishes a biography of Francis Parkman to the 


“American Men of Letters” series. It is interesting and appreciative, and 
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gives on the whole a vivid and convincing piciure of the great historian, 


both as man and as workman. Yet I must submit, with all deference, that 
the sixth part of the entire book is an undue allotment of space for the diary 
of a young man of twenty on a European trip. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
3oston. Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.10 net. 


Of a certainty, no one is better qualified to tell the Story of the Red Cross 
than Clara Barton, who founded the order twenty-three years ago and has 
been its leader and inspiration almost to this day—indeed, the memory of her 
leadership will remain its most vital inspiration for long to come. She tells 
directly and simply of the organized relief the order has rendered to suffering 
human beings at times when relief was most needed. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York . $1 net; postage, 10 cents. 

Vol. XVI of The Philippine Islands: 1493-1898 completes Morga’s Sucesos, 
and gives in full such parts of Argensola’s Conquista de las Islas Malacas as 
fall within the immediate field of this work, with a brief synopsis of the rest. 
It is announced that the next volume will contain a chronological list of all 
the Spanish governors of the Philippines, from 1565 to 1899, with condensed 
biographical data concerning each. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland. 
$4 net. 

How the people of a western state fell into the hands of a gang of political 
pirates, how the pirates undertook to make their greatest haul of treasure by 
wrecking a railroad, and how they were beaten and overwhelmed at last— 
these are the principal matters in Francis Lynde’s The Grafters. The love- 
interest is not neglected, and the story is altogether very well worth while. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.50. 

The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, publish for school use Topical 
Discussion of American History ($1.10 net), and a Pupil’s Outline (25 cents 
net) to be used in connection with it—both prepared by W. C. Doub. Their 
object is stated as being “to reduce the teacher's work to a minimum and to 
provide at the same time a broad and progressive course in history and civics.” 

Connectives of English Speech, by James C. Fernald, treats exhaustively of 
prepositions, conjunctions, relative pronouns and adverbs, giving definitions, 
rules for use and decisions as to correct usage, end illustrating with numer- 
ous and well-selected quotations. The work is edmirably done throughout 
Funk & Wagnalls Co,. New York. $1.50 net 


Elfin Songs of Sunland is a really delightful little book of poems for chil- 
dren, by Charles Keeler. Cover, title-page and initials are designed by Mrs. 
Keeler. This accomplished pair have collaborated on much good work— 
on nothing which was better in its own class, than this. The Live Oak Guild, 
Berkeley, Cal. 75 cents net. 

Under the title The Evolution of the Soul, are published posthumously four- 
teen essays by Dr. Thomas Jay Hudson, author of a number of works on 
psychic phenomena, mental medicine and kindred subjects. A portrait of the 
author and a brief biographical sketch are included. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.20 net 

Bradbury's Travels in the Interior of America, 1809, 1810 and 1811, forms 
Vol. V. in the series of “Early Western Travels.” This traveler— a botanist 

went some 2,000 miles up the Missouri, and proved himself a keen and 
impartial observer. The Arthur I]. Clark Co., Cleveland. $4 net. 

Young America in the Hands of His Friends is described as a Political 
Drama. It was well intended, and I suppose there are people who like their 
criticism of men and events served up after this fashion. I do not. James H 
West Co., Boston. 75 cents 

Kindly Light contains two pathetic stories, by Florence Morse Kingsley, in 
each of which the interest centers on a gentle old woman whose mind has been 
set wandering by loss of her dearest. Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 50 
cents 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 








